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&BSTSACT 

This docnaent, a report to the 64th Texas Legislature 
on the state of Texas higher education, eaphasizes structure* 
governence, student enrollaents, availability of educational 
opportunity* faculty and staff, facilities, financing higher 
education* and student costs and student assistance. Becoaaendations 
suggest that; (1) Ho new public senior or upper-level college or 
university or professional school be authorized by the Legislature* 
nor should any existing upper-level institution or coaaunity junior 
college be authorized to expand into a U-year institution. (2) 
EstabXishaent of coaaunity colleges in those regions of the state 
where statutory and Board criteria for establishaent of coaaunity 
colleges can be aet. (3) No additional state-funded occupational 
centers be authorized, m Coordinating Board continue to develop 
procedures for statewide and regional planning and coordination. (S) 
The concept of the icadeaic Coaaon ffarket of the Southern Begional 
Education Board be passed by legislation thus enabling Texas 
institutions to participate in the prograa. |SJHy 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Texas Senate of ths 63rd Legislature » through adoption of 
S.R. 209, 1973, directed the Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System to conduct: 

"... a study covering the requirements of postsecondary edu- 
cation in the State of Tf until 1980 for faculties, buildings, 
staff, programs, facilities, and other factors affecting the 
orderly growth and development of higher education . . (A 
cony of S.R. 209 is included as Appendix A, page 115.) 
This report is a response to that request. In one sense, this study is 
a continuation of the examination of Texas higher education begun by the 
Coordinating Board following its creation in 196S. 

One of the specific statutory mandates to the Board wa^ to develop 
a statewide plan for Texas higher education. Following comprehensive 
studies, the Board identified priority needs of the state and made 
recommendations in regard to the development of senior institutions, 
community colleges, medical and dental education, and cooperative 
arrangements with private institutions. Those recommendations, summarized 
in the publication. Challenge for Excellence , were presented to the 
executive leaders and to legislators of the State of Texas in January 1969. 

The leaders and the people of the state responded to meet the needs 
outlined by the Board in its blueprint for progress in higher education. 
New institutions needed by the State and its people have been developed; 
financial aid programs for needy Texas students have been authorized and 
funded i academic, vocational and professional programs have been expanded 




in the critical areas of vocational -technical, raedical, dental and health- 
related education; colleges have been provided funds for new facilities, 
equipment and instructional programs to accommodate the burgeoning college 
enrollments of the 1960's. 

By the early 1970's, student enrollments were beginning to stabilize. 
The state's economic situation and occupational needs were changing. 
There was concern that the needed expansion of the 60 's night become the 
overcxpansion of the 70 's* 

The Texas Senate expressed that concern in S.R. 209. In declaring 
a temporary moratorium on the creation of new institutions pending the 
Coordinating Board's rostudy of higher education, the Resolution observed 
that "the current trend toward over- expanding in the field of post-secon- 
dary education , . . could diminish the quality of educational opportunity 
in our State." 

This report addresses that concern. In assessing the requirements 
of Texas. higher education to 1980, the Board has: 

-- Reassessed its recommendations made in 1968 and summarized in 

Challenge for Excellence; 
— Reviewed the status of higher education in 1968; 
" Examined the progress and accomplishments of the past five years; 

Projected needs of Texas higher education to 1980. 



PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

Wlien the Texas Legislature in 1965 created the Coordinating Board, 
Texas College anu University System, it gave it some 50 mandates. But 
.the purpose the reason for those nsandates was to achieve a goal. 
"... that the State of Texas may ichieve excellence for college 
education of its youth through efficient and effective utilization 
and concentration of all available resources and the elimination 
of costly duplication in program offerings, faculties and physical 
plants."^ 

The goal is high. The goal of quality education applies for all 
Texans -- rich and poor, male and female, minority and majority, advan- 
taged and disadvantaged — and increasingly not only for young people 
but for adults. The Coordinating Board addressed the scope of the goal 
in its 196S recommendations for orderly development of the system: 

"Every Texan should be afforded the opportunity to attend college 

and succeed or fail on his own efforts."^ 

Guided by this goal and these objectives, a restudy of the Texas 
system of higher education must consider: 

Students -- Tlie number, kinds and needs of Texans who are and will 

^Higher Education Coordinating Act, 1965. (Section 61.002, Texas Educa- 
tion Code.) 

^ Challenge for Excellence , 1969, Coordinating Board, Texas College an»! 
University System, p. 7. 
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be seeking education opportunities to acquire and update skills and 
knowledge to prepare for the world of work, to enrich their lives. 

Availability of Educational Opportunity Appropriate types of 
institutions and educational programs, distributed geographically across 
the state* are essential to adequacy of educational opportunity. An 
assessment of the adequacy of educational opportunity includes.* 

Availability and geographic distribution of appropriate types 

of institutions; 

Educational opportunities available through delivery systems 
other than free-standing institutions, such as centers, off- 
campus offerings, inter- institutional efforts; 
Availability, quality and distribution of programs, whether 
those programs are available at traditional institutions or 
through non- traditional arrangements. 
Effective Utilization of Available Resources "Resources" available 
to higher education means, of course, money -- money paid directly by 
students and money appropriated by the state. It also means the utiliza- 
tion of buildings and facilities made available by Texans. It encom- 
passes the attraction and retention of competent faculty to insure quality 
higher education. 

Student Costs and Student Assistance Students who cannot afford 
the cost of a college education have no access to educational opportunity, 
even though colleges may be operating in their home towns. Providing 
financial assistance to needy students is an important element of provi- 
ding educatioral opportunity. 

^11 
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In conducting its restudy of the Texas higher education system, the 
Coordinating Board has considered these four critical measures. 

In determining the requirements of Texas higher education, the Board 
has been further guided by its intent and responsibility to: 

Provide higher education opportunities general academic, 
occupational and professional -- adequate to meet the needs of 
the State and its citizens; 
-- Provide access to those educational opportunities; 

Insure that Texas students will not be denied access because of 
financial need; 

Provide for efficient and effective utilisation and concentration 

of all available resources; 
-- Eliminate costly duplication in program offerings, faculties, 

and physical plants; 
-- Achieve excellence in all college education. 
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STRUCTUUi- 

The Texas higher education system may be divided broadly into 
two sectors -- public and independent. 

The Public Sector 

The Texas public system of higher education consists basically of 
five component groups of institutions. 

The design of the system is based in the following concepts: 

Texas has a pluralistic society with diverse educational needs; 

A higher education system should offer a broad range of edu- 
cational choices; 
-- The role and scope of each institution should be defined and 

periodically re-evaluated; 
-- The roles and functions nf each group of institutions should be 

complementary with no unnecessary duplication; 

The system as a whole should be responsive to statewide 

coordination. 

The five segments of Texas public higher education and their 
primary functions are: 

Community Junior Colleges ; Offer admission to all students who 
can profit from the instruction offered, which includes general 
academic courses transferable to baccalaureate institutions, 
vocational-technical programs, community service and adult educa- 
tion courses, compensatory education programs to meet needs of 
disadvantaged students, counseling services to assist its diverse 
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student body, and serve as a conjmunity cultural center. 
— Upper-level Institutions : Provide junior, senior, and sometimes 
first-level graduate programs in direct support of regional 
community colleges, avoiding costly duplication of the first two 
years of college work. In general, programs are designed to 
prepare students for direct entry into occupational rather than 
research oriented professions. 

Senior Colleges and Universities : Provide a broad spectrum of 
baccalaureate programs and those graduate and professional pro- 
grams appropriate to the role and scope of the institution and 
the needs of the state and its citizens. 

Medical, Dental and Allied Health Units ; Offer quality programs 
to prepare the doctors, dentists, nurses, and paraprofessional 
personnel needed to meet the needs of a comprehensive health 
care delivery system. 

Public Technical Institute : Provide occupational ly oriented 
programs in highly technical and vocatiniial areas, including 
field or laboratory work and remedial or related academic and 
technical instruction. 

The Private Sector 

The Coordinating Board is directed by statute to consider the re- 
sources of private higher education, encourage cooperation between public 
and private institutions, and to enter into cooperative undertakings as 
permitted by law. 

Texas independent institutions of higher education are diverse in 

• "14 



size, mission, educational programs. 

Tliey may be classified into three broad categories: 

Senior Colleges and Universities : Provide liberal arts and 
other baccalaureate programs, with certain institutions offering 
graduate and post -baccalaureate professional programs in selected 
disciplinary areas. 
*- Junior Colleges : Generally provide university-parallel programs. 
(As will be noted later in this report, there has been a rapid 
decline in the numbers of private two-year institutions.) 
Medical and Dental Schools ; Provide medical and dental education 
(All three of these independent institutions contract with the 
State of Texas to provide undergraduate medical and dental educa- 
tion for Texas residents Baylor College of Medicine, Baylor 
College of Dentistry, and the Texas College of Osteopathic 
Medicine. ) 

Off- Campus Activities 

Community junior colleges have the authority to own property and 
offer courses outside the legal boundaries of their districts. The insti- 
tutions offer such courses in approximately 250 locations across the 
state. 

Senior colleges and universities offer extension programs for 
residence credit in numerous locations removed from their regular campuses 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECONglENDATIONS S£ST COPY 

of the 

Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System 



After careful consideration of the findings set forth in this re- 
port on Texas higher education, the Coordinating Board at its January 17, 
197S, meeting endorsed the recommendations presented in this section and 
respectfully submits them to the Legislature in response to Senate 
Resolution 209, Regular Session, 63rd Legislature. 

Educational planning is a dynamic, continuous process. It involves 
assessment of the impact of previous and proposed actions, review of 
projections, and re-evaluation of priorities. These analyses may result 
in a plan for the continued development of a systsn of higher education. 
However, equally important as the production of the plan is that the 
planning process be reviewed at regular intervals. 

The recommendations presented in the following pages are based on 
the findings of this comprehensive restudy and address Texas higher 
education to 1980, Because of the changing financial implications, 
population shifts, changes in methods of delivering education services, 
and shifting state and national priorities, these recommendations should 
be thoroughly reviewed no later than 1980. 

Changes in conditions affecting higher education could well 
necessitate even earlier review. Certain findings and recommendations 
are presented with the qualification that they be reviewed in two years. 
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Enrollments in Texas colleges and universities have been in- 
creasing at a faster pace than the national average. Texas enrollments 
increased 42.13 percent during the years 1968 to 1973, while national 
enrollments increased 24.9 percent. (See pages 17-18 and tables on 
pages 17, 20, 119, 120.) 

*** 

Enrollment increases are related to increasing size of college- 
going population, to existence of adequate institutions, to appropriate 
geographic distribution of institutions where population growth is 
occurring, to open admission two-year colleges, and to low tuition policies 
and to student financial aid availability. 

*** 

Projections indicate that the total state 18-24-year old popula- 
tion will increase at a slower pace through the remainder of this decade, 
peak at the beginning of the 1980 's with gradual decline after that time. 
(See pages 18-19 and table on page 20.) 

*** 

College enrollments statewide will continue to increase moderately 
throughout the 1970' s, level at the end of the decade, with slight enroll- 
ment declines possible by the mid-1980's. There will be variations in 
enrollment patterns among institutions during the remainder of the 1970' s, 
with some experiencing continued growth, some stabilized enrollments, and 
some slight enrollment declines. 

ii 
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These projections are based on the assumptions of continued increases 
in participation rate of women, minorities, older- than-usual students, 
and program availability for those persons who cannot easily attend 
classes on college campuses because of home and employment responsibilities 
and/or geographic location. 



Public institutions will continue to receive the majority of Texas 
college-going men and women. The number of students enrolling in private 
and independent institutions will continue to increase slightly, but the 
percentage share of the total student body served by the private sector 
of Texas higher education will likely drop slightly. Assuming continued 
availability of adequate support, independent and private institutions 
should serve about 12 percent of the student population in 1980. This 
represents a decrease in their 14.38 percent share of the total student 
body in 1973, their 19.52 percent share in 1968, and their 32.08 percent 
share in 1960. (See page 18, tables on pages 22, 119-121.) 



There were noticeable shifts in the share of the student body being 
served by public senior and community colleges during 1968 and 1973. Head- 
count enrollments at public senior institutions increased 22 percent, 
while those at community colleges increased by almost IIS percent. Head- 
count enrollment at public senior institutions accounted for 56.7 percent 
of total state enrollment in 1968, while their share had dropped to less 
than half the total in 1973 (48.9 percent). On the other hand, headcount 
enrollment in public junior colleges accounted for just over 23 percent 
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of the state's college students in 1968 and for more than 35 percent in 

1973. (See pages 22-24 and tables on pages 37, 119-121.) 

*** 

There is a significant increase in the number of part-time students 
enrolling in Texas colleges, particularly in coaoamity junior colleges. 
While all community colleges gained in headcount enrollments, some ex- 
perienced declines in terms of full-time student equivalent (FTSE) enroll- 
ments, as the ratio of headcount to FTSE in the two-year institutions 
increased from 1.49 to 1 in 196S to 1.S6 to 1 by Fall 1973. There were 
slight increases in the number of part-time students at senior institu- 
tions. (See pages 27-29 and table on page 124.) 

*** 

Enrollments in community junior colleges will continue to increase 
more rapidly than in public senior colleges, so that by 1980, two-year 
colleges may well be serving almost 44 percent of all stiulents enrolled 
in Texas higher education. However, as mch as two-thirds of the junior 
college enrollment may be attending on a part-time basis. (See pages 
23-24 and table on page 29.) 

*** 

Enrollment of students "older-than-usual" is increasing at a more 
rapid pace in senior colleges than is enrollment of "traditional age" 
college students. The 18-21 year enrollment in 1968 accounted for almost 
three- fifths of total senior college enrollment, while in 1973 it made 
up just over one-half. Conversely, students older than 25 i^e up less 
than one-fifth of the student body in 1968 and almost one-fourth in 1973. 
(See pages 25-26 and table on page 122.) 

is 
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The "mix" of students enrolled at different levels of study in 
public senior institutions also is changin^;. The impact of the opening 
of new upper-level institutions, which had not been fully realized by 
Fall 1972», will further affect the distribution of students during the 
remainder of the decade. Primarily due to increased community college 
enrollments, lower division enrollment at senior institutions increased 
by only S.3 percent during 1968 to 1973, as compared with the overall 
enrollment gain of 22.6 percent for these institutions. Upper division 
enrollment increased 25.9 percent, enrollment at the master's and special 
professional level increased by 76 percent, and enrollment at the doctoral 
level about 39 percent. (See pages 26-27 and table on page 123.) 

*♦* 

More than 90 percent of students served by Texas public colleges 
and universities historically have been Texas residents. Assuming that 
residency and tuition policies remain the same, less thaji 10 percent of 
the students at public institutions in 1980 will be from out-of-state 
and from foreign countries. (See pages 29-30.) 
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AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Sunsaary of Finding s 
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The three basic types of institutions in the Texas higher education 
system — community colleges, senior colleges and universities, medical 
and dental schools -> have been strengthened and expanded. Seven new 
community college districts and three additional campuses of existing 
districts, one four-year and master's level institution, two medical 
schools, and one dental school have been added to the public system 
since 1968. (See pages 33-35 and table on page 37.) 

*** 

New types of institutions have been added to the system — eight 
upper- level colleges and universities, a state technical institute, and 
a state- supported occupational extension center of a coisnunity college. 
(See pages 31-32 and 34-35.) 

*** 

Opportunities have been further expanded through other forms of 
delivery of educational services, including out -of -district and off- 
campus offerings of public junior and senior institutions, contracts with 
private institutions for education of Texas medical and dental students, 
modifications in the role and scope of existing institutions to meet 
identified regional needs, and approval for upper-level and graduate 
extension programs. 

*** 

The collective result of actions taken over the past five years 
has been a significant shift from a "traditional delivery" system which 

21 
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relied almost totally upon programs available in free-standing institu- 
tions to a "fflultiple-deliverjr" system, which recogni2<?s and utilizes 
new ways of bringing educational programs to citizens across the state. 
(See pages 48-51.) 

*** 

Great progress has been made toward achieving geographic access to 
educational institutions. The result of creation and location of new 
institutions is that a»re than 97 percent of Texas citizens (1970 census) 
reside within 50 miles of an operational public jimior or senior college. 
(See pages 37-38 and nap on page 39.) 

*** 

The increased availability of institutions and expansion of other 
forms of delivery have greatly improved access of Texans to educational 
programs. Status of availability of different types of programs follows: 
Professional Programs ; Comprehensive, statewide Coordinating 
Board studies in the past few years indicate that c^resent pro- 
fessional schools can expand to meet projected needs of Texans 
to 1980. (See page 48 and table on page 126.) 
Baccalaureate Programs ; Access to baccalaureate programs has 
been expanded through the opening of new institutions. Many of 
these new institutions have not had time to reach their potential, 
yet baccalaureate degree production increased 58 percent during 
1968 to 1973. (See pages 43-46 and tables on pages 125-128.) 
Baccalaureate programs in a broad range of curriculum areas are 
widely distributed throughout the state, so that Texas citizens 

It 
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have reasonable access to some fonas of baccalaureate education. 
Existing institutions should be able to meet expected program 
demands to 19S0. 

Graduate Prograins ; There has been a marked increase in the demand 
for advanced study and for graduates with master's and, to a more 
limited degree, doctoral degrees in many fields of endeavor. The 
number of master's degrees awarded in public institutions increased 
by 63 percent during 1968 to 1973 and the number of doctoral degrees 
by 55 percent. While the range of disciplines available for 
graduate study has broadened significantly, it is, justifiably, 
more limited than for baccalaureate programs. (See pages 44, 46-48 
and tables on pages 125-128.) In particular, doctoral programs 
are and should be available on a select, carefully controlled basis. 
Existing institutions have the capability to meet projected needs 
for graduate programs to 1980. 

Community Junior College Programs ; As open admission institutions, 
the purposes of community junior colleges are to provide Texans 
opportunities to extend their education at least two years beyond 
the high school by offering comprehensive programs the first 
two years of baccalaureate work, vocational -technical , coimau- 
nity service, and compensatory education programs. Expansion of 
new forms of delivery of comiminity college-type programs have 
greatly improved Texans » access to such programs. The traditional 
delivery system for community college services which existed in 
1968, that is, the free-standing community college, had become a 
multiple delivery system by 1973. 

23 
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The nut&bcr of vocational -technical programs available and 
enxollaent in those programs expanded. EnroUnents in general 
academic and vocational -technical programs are now almost evenly 
divided. Wliile the statewide progress over the past five years 
is impressive, there are still areas of the state which do not 
have access to the full spectrum of comprehensive community 
college-type services. Many recent efforts to provide this access 
through creation of free-standing community colleges have met 
with failure. (See pages 40-43.) 

COORDINATING BOARD R£C»!MEMDATIONS 

i. The Coordinating Board rec<moends that at this time no nev public 
senior or upper-'level college or university or professioiml school be 
authorized by the Legislature, iK>r that any existing upper^level institution 
or comiunity junior college be authorized to expand into a four-year insti' 
tution. The Coordinating Board further reconm^nds, in view of the undeveloped 
potential of new statutorily created senior institutions and of upper-level 
centers, and in recognition of the shifting population patterns and projected 
enrollimnt declines in certain areas of the state, that tiw Board review 
within the next two years tiw twed for existing upper-ievai centers or nmf 
institutions and report tiie results of that review to the Go^^rnor and the 
Regular Session of Uw Texas Legislature in 1977, 

Given the range of programs currently available, expected leveling of 
enrollments, unrealized potential of newly-created institutions, and geo- 
graphic distribution of existing institutions, it appears that on a state- 
wide basis existing institutions have the capability to deliver services and 
programs to meet expected increases in enrollment and program demand. 

Effective educational planning is a continuous process and modified 
recommendations must be based upon evaluation of the impact of previous 
actions. Newly-established upper- level institutions have not had adequate 

■ '24 
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tiae to reach their projected potential. Further, they are located in 
geographic regions of the state where population ;;hifts are projected 
for the next several years. To assure the iwst effective use of state 
resources in aeeting regional as well as statewide needs, the Coordiniiting 
Board should within the next two years assess the utilization of and need 
for upper-level centers and report its findings and recoBsaendations to the 
Governor and the Regular Session of the Texas Legislature in 1977. 

Statewide planning which insures naxiaua effectiveness of the utili- 
zation of resources and optimua distribution of available programs at all 
degree levels is essential. 

Supported by the results of the Coordinating Board's current review 
of institutional role and scope, institutions should be encouraged to 
strengthen existing degree programs, modify or eliminate weak programs, 
and selectively add programs for which there is proven need. Under 
present conditions, it is essential that new doctoral programs be added 
only after the most careful evaluation, taking into account existiag pro- 
grams of a similar nature both within and outside the state. 

2, whil0 teoogiUzing that establi»ha&nt of comnmity colleges is a 
MponMibilitu of local citizens, the Q>ordimting Bamr^ urgos eMtablislvaent 
of cojumuiitt/ collageM in those regions of tim state vhexe statutory ami 
Board criteria for establishmnt of community colleges can be met. 

Community colleges in Texas, based in a partnership of local and state 

effort, have grown rapidly over the past five years. Progress has been 

made toward reaching the goal of making comprehensive comnainity college 

programs available within reasonable distance of all Texas citizens. 

However, the Coordinating Board recognizes that there are still regions 

in the state where citizens do not have access to comssinity college pro- 
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grams. If it is the will of local citizens, some of those regions can 
aeet criteria for establishment and a^intenance of community colleges and 
the Coordinating Board would offer aid and encouragement to th«B in their 
efforts to do so. 

3, While encoaraging the expansion of vocstioma-technicaX opportuni- 
ties to TexMS citizens through utilization of existing coamunity coHeges, 
comunity colleges which may be establis}^ in the future, and ne^ delivery 
systems which have bectme available, the Coordinating Board recosmends 
that no additional state funded occupational centers be autlx>riz^. 

The Coordinating Board recognizes that by action of the Legislature 
the ability of Texas colleges to aeet the educational needs of citizens 
who do not live near an educational institution has been enhanced. Collec- 
tively, the efforts of community colleges and their out-of'^istrict 
vocational -technical and academic offerings, Texas State Technical Insti- 
tute through its vocational -technical program offerings, and senior colleges 
through their traditional and off-campus offerings and two-year degree and 
certificate offerings can meet many needs for comprehensive program oppor- 
tunities. Cooperative efforts among all types of institutions can provide 
educational services required in Texas with little increase in the state* s 
financial commitment. 

4, The Coordinating Board will continue to develop procedures for 
statewide and regional planning and coordination. Such procedures would 
iapleaent the Board's determination to maintain excellence in higher «du- 
cation and to bring order to the delivery of educational services and |iro- 
grams. The procedures will involve all different types of institutions 
serving citizens in the saire regions and will be designed to assure quality 
of offerings, to avoid unnecessary dupHemtion of efforts, to assure that 
all types of educational services offered by different institutions in m 
region respond to identifi^ m^ds, and to inmsre that such services are 
iud6 available in tim most economical manner. 

Cooperative efforts among all types of institutions can be an effec- 
tive and economical means of expanding educatiisial opportunities across 
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the state, iiowever, coordination of these efforts is essential. Regional 

planning of programs aoong all institutions serving the educational needs 

of citizens in a region is based on recognition and acceptance of a 

coordinated system of higher education in Texas and that each institution 

can malte its aost effective contribution within that framework. 

S» To expand advanced educational opportunity to Texans without 
duplication of high cost progrmSf ti^ Coordinating Board en&>rses the 
concept of the Academic Comocm Market of the Soutlwrn RegiomLL Education 
Soard and recomimnds the passage of legislation which will enable Texas 
institutions to participate in tiie progr^. (Action taken by the 
Coordinating Board at its October 13, 1973 meeting.) 

The Academic Conmon Market is based on the twin concepts that 
1) states, through cooperation, can avoid duplicating the high costs of 
providing specialized programs for which there is real, but limited need 
and student demand, and 2) at the same time, they can improve the utiliza- 
tion of such programs which already exist. Participation in the program 
would, through contractual arrangements, enable students who reside in 
SREB member states to enroll in programs across slate lines by paying 
resident tuition fees. 

6. To assist Texas institutions in expanding their efforts to serve 
the needs of adult Texans, the Coordinating Board endorses the statewide 
pleui for adult and continuing education which will be presented to the 
64th Legislature with a request that funds be appropriated to implement 
the plan. (Coordinating Board approved concept at its July 16, 1974 meeting, 
with final approval by Committee on Financial Plannli.n, September 20, 1974.) 

In endorsing the statewide plan for adult and continuing education, 

the Coordinating Board supports the concept that in today's rapidly 

changing technological society, adults need access to lifetime learning 

opportunities. While most of the costs of adult education would continue 

to be borne by the participant or someone acting on behalf of the participant 
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the plan calls for the state to share a portion of the costs of continuing 
to educate its citizenry. Requested appropriations for the 1975-77 
biennium would be utilized to provide financial incentive and assistance 
to institutions of higher education in their efforts to meet the ne^s 
of adult Texans. During those two years the Board would proceed in the 
development of formula rates which would insure a continuing equitable 
share of state-student costs for adult and continuing education programs. 

7. Following a comprehensive study of legal education in Texas, a 
select advisory committee recommended and the Coordinating Board endorsed 
the following recommendations on March 2, 1973: 

— That no nmf law school be established in Texas at this time, 

— That institutions give consideration to including in the carri- 
culua courses of law, better to prepare those not intei^ing to 
practice law to ^zrsue tAeir specialty, e.g., that more and better 
law courses be offered within departments such as Business, Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Education, Caammications , and others, 

— That law schools in Texas wjrk tcmard developing and (Staining 
funding for strong clinicsU. c<mponents, and that the art of 
advocacy be made a required part of the law curriculum with 
practice court expariezxses in both civil and czimiiutl procedures. 

— That there be developed, in cooperation with State Bar of Texas 
committees, paralegal programs to train persons to work as 
assistants to lawyers, 

8. A comprehensive study of medical and dental education, with 
numerous recommendation?, was received by the Coordinating Board at its 
October 18, 1974 meeting. Recommendations of the Advisory Coraiittee on 
Medical and Dental education fail into three categories: (1) matters of 
state concern which would require state action, (2) matters requiring 
action of medical and dental schools in the state, and (3) matters 
requiring action by the Coordinating Board and other state agencies. Only 
those recommendations requiring state att^tion are reported here: 
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Tlte State of Texas will be able to meet current demands for 
medical and dental manpower if trends of the past six years con- 
tinue, and if the presently approved medical and dental schools 
are expanded to their currently approved optimum capacities. 
Therefore, no new medical or dental schools are recommended at 
this time. 

Medical education, imdergraduate and graduate, should be planned 
to decrease significantly dependence upon foreign medical schools 
for provision of health care within the State of Texas. 
Increased State of Texas support is recommended to continue 
augmentation of primary care education in all Texas medical schools 
for undergraduate medical students, and resident physicians in 
hospitals and in other clinical facilities. 
The State of Texas should provide immediate funding for House 
Bill 683, the State Rural Medical Education Act, passed by the 
63rd Legislature. 

Other funds should be made available for tuition and/or scholar- 
ships for students from areas without adequate medical and dental 
professionals who will agree to return to practice in places of 
health care shortage. 

Financial and other incentives should be considered for physicians 
and dentists, recently graduated from medical and dental schools, 
who will agree to practice in underserved central cities or rural 
areas . 

Increased numbers of applicants to medical and dental schools should 
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be actively stiffluiated from well prepared women and minority 
group members. 

Probability of minority students and those from smaller community 
high schools successfully meeting the academic and emotional 
demands of rigorous medical and dental education programs should 
be increased by instructional techniques and support services to 
accommodate different rates of learning, increase reading and 
study skills, and overcome deficiencies in academic preparation. 
Student loan programs and increased financial assistance in the 
form of scholarships and fellowships should made available to 
needy minority group medical and dental students. 
The State of Texas should establish a sustained level of fiscal 
support for medical and dental education, including costs of 
research, clinical training, teaching hospital differentials, 
administration and planning and production of staff programs of 
continuing education for health practitioners. 
Educational components of teaching hospitals, rural and urban, 
viewed as state training resources, should be financed by state 
funding, taking into account the differential cost in health 
care when hospitals are utilized for medical and dental education 
functions. 
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Faculty salaries at Texas public institutions increased steaiiily 
in terms of actual dollars during 1968 to 1973 but decreased in terms of 
purchasing power. The statewide average faculty salary at public senior 
institutions increased by $2,105 from 1971-72 through 1974-75, yet real 
income decreased $758. (See table on page 59.) Texas average faculty 
salaries also dropped further behind the national average, diminishing 
the ability of Texas institutions of higher education to coii?»ete in the 
national pool for qualified faculty members. (See pages 53-59.) 



Salaries for non-faculty personnel at Texas colleges and universi- 
ties have been under study during 1974 by a statewide advisory 
committee to the Coordinating Board. The committee is expected to report 
to the Board at its February 1975 meeting, and appropriate recommendations 
will be forwarded to the Legislature. 



The number of full-time equivalent (FTE) faculty in Texas senior 
institutions increased by 2,713 (29 percent) from 1968 to 1973, while 
full-time student equivalent (FTSE) enrollments in those institutions 
were increasing by 18.4 percent. FTE faculty in general academic courses 
at community colleges increased by 1,153 (41.9 percent) as FTSE enroll- 
ments increased by 35.3 percent. (See tables on pages 29 and 60.) It 
is estimated that senior institutions will need an additional 1,758 FTE 
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faculty by 1980 to meet projected enrollment increases and that community 
colleges will need an additional 702 FTE faculty to meet projected 
enrollment increases in general academic courses. (See pages 61-62. 
Note: Faculty estimates for community colleges do not include projections 
of faculty for vocational -technical programs.) 

*** 

While many institutions did lower their student ^faculty ratios 
during 1968 to 1973, there was no significant improv«aent in the statewide 
average student-faculty ratio. (See page 61 and table on page 131.) 



COORDINATING BOARD RECOMME^^)ATIONS 

1. Improvements in facvdty salaries to 1980 should be at levels to 
assure that Texas faculty salaries are competitive with those paid across 
the nation and to assure that improvements in the level of salaries are 
not offset by increases in the cost of living. In making this recfosaoenda- 
tion, the Coordinating Board affirms its belief that attraction, reten^ 
tion, and good utilization of highly qualified faculty members are 
essential to excellezKie in higher education and that Texas aaist retain its 
ability to compete in a national market for qualified faculty if it is 

to maintain excellence. 

2. The Coordinating Board will continue its studies regarding 
teaching loads, class size, student-faculty ratios, and other areas related 
to the goal of helping institutions improve instructional eff^tiveness. 
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Suamry of Findings 

There was substantial increase in the a&ount of space available at 
Texas colleges and universities during the period, 1968 to 1973. One 
measure of the adequacy of facilities available for higher education is a 
U.S. Office of Education standard based on a study of student space needs. 
The national standard for public senior colleges is IIS square feet of 
Educational and General Space per full-time student equivalent. The 
state average of square feet of space available per full-time student 
equivalent at public senior colleges improved from 70 percent of the 
national standard in 1968 to 92 percent of the standard by 1973. (See 
pages 64-67 and tables on pages 13S-137.) 

*** 

While all institutions improved in amount of space available, tTie 
relative imbalance among certain institutions in space available which 
existed in 1968 was still evident in 1973. There was iu> correlation in 
the increase of space at institutions with the need factors of enrollment 
increases, space utilization, or national space standard. Rather, a 
negative correlation or counter trend seems to be indicated in many 
cases. (See pages 69-72 and tables on pages 136-137.) 

*** 

The conclusion must be drawn from the data that continued direct 
allocation of funds to institutions for the construction of facilities on 
some basis other than objective and demonstrable need will perpetuate an 
imbalance in facilities use among institutions. (See pages 69-72.) 
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If the same methods and factors of space growth which prevailed 
from 1968 to 1973 are applied in the 1973-1980 period, it is estinated 
that 10.7 Billion square feet will be added to the state's public senior 
institutions, and the space per student figure will rise far above the 
national standard. If estimates of space growth were based instead on a 
coi^ination of projected enrollment demand and an attempt to achieve the 
national standard, only 5.9 million new square feet would be needed. 
(See pages 72-76.) 

*** 

There are five constitutional and statutory sources of plant funds 

for state-supported senior colleges and universities: (1) Permanent 

University Fund, (2) Ad Valorem Tax Funds, (3) Use Fees from Tuition 

{Skiles Act), (4) Building Use Fees, and (5) Student Tuition Revenue Bonds. 

A conservative estimate is that funds available from these sources during 

1974-1980 will approximate $345 million. (See pages 67-69, 76-77.) 

*** 

In general, more educational and general square feet were available 
per FTSE in private senior colleges than in public senior institutions. 
The statewide average space available per FTSE in 1973 at the 31 private 
senior institutions for which data were available was 139.7 square feet 
per FTSE, considerably above the state average at public institutions and 
above the USOE national standard of 126.5 square feet per FTSE established 
for private senior colleges. There also were variations mong the 
different private senior institutions. Of the 31 studied, 15 had space- 
student ratios 150 percent or more of the national standard, and 11 

«;«• 
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had ratios ranging from 31 percent to 80 percent of that figure. (See 
pages 84-85, tables on pages 140-141.) 

*** 

Each public community college increased the amount of space available, 
and the state average of space available per full-time student equivalent 
(FTSE) increased from 66.7 square feet to 81.8 square feet per FTSE, well 
above the USOE national standard of 70 square feet per FTSE. (See pages 
79-80 and table on page 138.) 

*** 

There are wide variations, however, in amount of space available among 
Texas community colleges. The amount of educational and general square 
feet available per student ranged in 1973 from a high of 216.1 square 
feet per FTSE to a low of 28.7 square feet per FTSE. (See pages 79-81 and 
tables on pages 138-139.) 

*** 

Construction and maintenance of facilities is a responsibility of 
the local community college district, and variations in institutional 
goals, roles and scopes, and perceived facilities needs are reflected in 
the growth of institutional facilities. Out of the 44 community colleges 
included in the facilities analysis, seven were still below the national 
standard of 70 square feet per FTSE in 1973, and 17 had space-student 
ratios which were 150 percent or more of the national standard. 
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COORDINATING BOARD RECO^NDATIONS 

i* The State of Texas should have a unified, coordinated plan for 
financing and determination of need for the aonstxuction of hvdldings in 
state-siipported institutions of higher education, inaluding auxiliary 
enterprise buildings, 

2. A statewide agency should be charged with the responsibility to 
approve or disapprove all acquisition of facilities, netf construction, 
repair and rehabilitation of buildings and facilities at state-supported 
senior institutions of higher education, regardless of the use of the 
buildings or the source of fm^. The agei^ should review requests 
for construction of buildings and facilities on the basis of statewide 
needs and priorities; institutions* approved programs and roles and 
scopes, campus master plans s and need criteria related to enrollment 
increases, space utilization, quality of existing space and special needs 
of the institution. 
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FINANCING KIGimR EDUCATION 
€OFY AVMlM£ Sumry of Findings 

Appropriations from all funds to support Texas higher education 
increased 82 percent from 1968 to 1973, climbing from $325.4 million to 
$591.2 million as the system added 157,674 new students, 15 fully state- 
supported institutions, sev^ new c(»&aunity college districts and three 
additional canqmses for existing districts. (See pages 88-91.) 

*** 

Costs for higher education will continue to rise. Estimates of 
appropriations required to siipport higher education in 1980 range from a 
low of $1.4 billion to a high of $1.7 billion. These estimates are based 
on projected enrollment increases, need of newly created academic, medi- 
cal and dental institutions for additional funds during develo^mient 
stage, effects of inflation and resulting increased costs for esiexsy and 
other goods and services, necessity to improve state salaries for 
faculty and non-faculty personnel to levels needed to assure excellence 
of higher education. (See pages 91-95.) 

COORDINATING BOARD RECOI#iENDATIC»<S 

1. Higbast priori for funding higimr mduamtion ovmr tim mxt fivm 
yoors Mhould be givan to Admqvmtm funding levmlm for nmflg amUbZithad 
senior mnd upper-liivel oollmgaa and vmiimrMiti^ , wmdiCBl, and dmntal 
schools, so tbmt tbetf can rmaeh thoir snrollmant and program potmntial, 

2. In light of marlimr x&^mmndations, ftsnding priority should hm 
given to continued support of meisting institutions of higher education 
aver establisiment of nev institutions, 

3. In light of possible chaining enrollsMnt patterns from institution 
to institution, the <kicn:dinating Board staff should voiderteke an ismediate 
and complete restady of fetrmulas and other matters releted to funding and 
to general polioies which mag affect institutions if tbeg experience a 
leveling or declining of '^mollaants. 

37 
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smumr costs and sTuoEm* assistancs 

^lanaary of Findings 

The cost of attending college is rising steadily. The average annual 
cost for a single, full-tiae student to attend a public four-year college 
in Texas rose from about $1,500 in 1968 to alaiost $2,000 in 1973. The 
cost for that student to attend college in 1980 »ay reach alaost $3,600. 
(See pages 101-103.) 

*** 

Rising cost-or-living expenses accounted for a large part of the 
increase in student budgets for students at both public and private insti- 
tutions. Tuition charges also increased for students attending indepen- 
dent colleges. Tuition and student service fee oaxisuias are established 
by the Legislature and reoained low; however, direct educational expenses 
for students attending public senior institutions increased 30.1 percent, 
primarily as the result of increases in building use fees. Both the 
aaounts of these fees and the disparity in aaounts charged by different 
instituticms increased during 1968-1973. Building use fees charged by 
Texas senior institutions in 1968-69 ranged from a high of $60 to a low 
of $8, and by 1973-74, both the fees and the range had increased with a 
high of $162 and a low of $36. Total required fees for resident students 
at Texas public institutions in 1973-74 ranged from a high of $322 to a 
low of $120. (See pages 99-100 and table on page 148.) 

*** 
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Approximately 40 percent of all students enrolled in Texas colleges 
in 1973 were receiving some type of finrncial assistance. Rising college 
costs and inflation-reduced purchasing pow^r of fasti ly budgets will 
increase demands for student assistance fimds during the rsaainder of 
the 70»s. (See pages 104, 110-113.) 

*** 

The ratio of federal-state funds available to Texas college students 
has remained constant over the past five years, with the state supplying 
28 percent and the federal government 72 percent. The level of state 
and federal support increased by laore than 1S5 percent from 1968 to 1973 
to a total of $114.2 million. Student assistance fioa the state increased 
from $12.4 million to $31.6 million, and funds from federal programs rose 
from $32.2 million to $82.6 million, (f ^e pages 105-108 and tables on 
pages 108, 150.) 

*** 

An estimate of student assistance funds which will be needed by 
Texas students in 1980 is $259.3 uiiilion. Assuming maintenance of the 
current state-federal ratio, demands on state sources would reach $72.6 
million and from federal sources $186.7 million. (See pages 110-113.) 

< *** 

Estimates of student loan needs of Texas college students and current 
cash flow projections indicate that no additional bond authorization for 
the Hinson«Ha2lewood College Student Loan Program should be required to 
meet student loan needs to 1980, It is estimated that the Coordinating 
Board by 1980 will have sold a total of $230.1 million of the original 
$285 million bond authorization. (See pages 112-113.) 
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Many Texas students benefit froai statutory tuition and fee exeap- 
tion prograas. However, many other needy Texans are excluded from these 
statutorily defined categorical prograas. (See pages 107, 110, 151-1S20 

There is a changing pattern in federally supported student assistance 
prograas, with awre funds being appropriated to prograas which provide 
funds directly to students and lower levels of fimding for prograas which 
direct funds to institutions for distribution as»ng enrolled students. 
State student assistance prograas aust aaintain a certain flexibility to 
respond to unaet needs as they aay occur through federal funding patterns 
and levels. 

*** 

The rising cost of attending college, reduced purchasing power of 
families due to inflation, and shifting patterns and level of federal 
student assistance programs are resulting in certain inequities in distri- 
bution of available aid funds and in inadequate funds to help needy 
students. 

COORDIfiATING BOARD RECOI#ffiNDATIO NS 

B&causa of appcrent inaquities in ti» amswit of fea« stadantM 
mat pay to attend Texaa pabUc gmnior institution*, procmdares Mbould 
*• dmvmlopad wMch woiiXd rmtult in aMmmMmaant of moitm uniform zmtBM fox 
baildiag m faaa amng inMtitutioaa with aimilMr rolms and acopaa. 

2, To aaaura that acoaaa to highar edacatioR shall not ba daniad 
naady Taxaa eitizana during a pariod of finaaci*! ifweeurity and riaing 
aducational coat* and to anhazwa the ability of atata student financial 
aid prograas to asaist greater nuabera of students meet the costs of 
attending college, the Gxirdinating Board recomends that the portion of 
higher education costs paid by students be maintained at the lowest 
level consistent with good state policy. 
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3. Becatxst^ of the present uncertain ecoiwm^ and rapid changes in 
cost of living, the Coordinating Board will within two years review 
student i^ostM and strident financial aid and report the results to the 
Goveri^r artd tim Regular session of tiw legislature in 1977. 

4. In recognition of the widening gap between student needs and 
available financial aid funds and of inequities in awards of student 
financial assistance under presently constituted statutory programs, 
the Coordinating Board asked a statewide advisory consittee to study 
the feasibility and funding of a broad based state grant program. 

The advisory coinntlttee recosssended and the Coordinating Board endorsed 
on January 17, 1975, the following recommendations: 

— That legislation be enacted with appropriate funding, creating 
a broad based state grant program for worthy and needy students 
which would qualify as a matching grant program for federal 
fui^s available for student grants. 

— That Section 54.051 (m) of the Texas Education Code be imended to 
permit each public institution to transfer any portion of its 
tuition revenue scholarship fuMs to the Qx>rdinating Board to 
276 used as matching funding for federal or ofcher grants for 
awarding to students attending that institution. 

— That the Tuition Equalizatioi Grant Program be retained in its 
present form and its use as ssatching funding for federal 
grants be continued. 

— That, subject to enactment and appropriate funding of a broad 
based student grant program, certain existing statutory tuition 
and fees exemption programs be repealed. 
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GOVERNANCE 

Governance of the Texas system of higher education and of each 
public institution in that system is provided by state statute. Each 
Institution is governed by a lay board. Primary responsibility for 
i*^a^ewi*ie coordination resides with the Coordinating Board, Texas College 
and University System. In addition, the State Board for Vocational 
Education has responsibilities for vocational -technical programs in the 
state's public community colleges and its technical institute, (Chart 
of the governing structure of Texas public higher education is included 
as Appendix B, page 117.) 

At the State Level 

The statute creating the Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
University System (Education Code, Chapter 61) specifies that it "shall 
represent the highest authority in the state jn matters of public 
higher education." 

Its functions and duties apply to all public institutions of higher 
' education. Cooperation with the non-profit, private sector of higher 
education, within constitutional and statutory limitations, is one of 
the Board's legal directives. The Board has no statutory authority in 
regard to proprietary institutions of learning. 

The Coordinating Board consists of 18 lay members who a*e appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate to overlapping six-year terms. 
The Board appoints the Commissioner of Higher Education, who serves as 
chief executive officer. 

erJc ' iZ 



Among the ]\ scrs and responsibilities assigned to the Coordinating 
Board are: 

-- Statewide planning for the development of an integrated system 
of higher education; 

Reconunend policies concerning the establishment, discontinuance 
or uniting of public institutions and prescribe changes in role 
and scope of public colleges and universities; 
Authorize elections for the creation of public junior college 
districts and adopt standards for the operation of public community 
junior colleges; 

Order the initiation, consolidation, or elimination of programs 
as needed to achieve excellence; 

Program development, which includes approval and disapproval of 
new degree programs for state colleges and universities; 

-- Financial planning, including designation of formulas for use of 
the Governor and Legislative &jdget Board for use in determining 
legislative appropriations for the financing of public institutions 
of higher education; 

-- Services to students, including administration of the Hinson- 
Hasiewood College Student Loan Program, Tuition Equalization 
Grants Program, and State Student Incentive Grants Program; 
Campus planning and facilities development, including recommenda- 
tions for efficient use of construction funds and orderly develop- 
ment of physical plants and administration of federal programs 
relating to facilities construction and equipment grants. 
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The State Board of Education, functioning ex officio as the State 
Board for Vocational Education , has responsibility for administration 
of programs relating to vocational -technical education in Texas' public 
community junior colleges, Texas State Technical Institute, and other 
public post secondary institutions. 

iTie 24 members of the State Board of Education are elected from 
each of the Congressional districts of the state. Members serve six- 
year overlapping terms. 

At the Institutional Level 

In 1973 there were 64 statutory boards responsible for the gover- 
nance of Texas public colleges and universities: 
-- 47 junior college boards 

1 board for the public state technical institute 
-- 16 public senior college and university boards. 
Community Junior CoUefies : Each legally constituted junior college 
district is governed by its own board of trustees. Three of the districts 
operate multiple campuses, so the 47 boards govern S2 colleges. Members 
of each board are elected locally. 

Texas State Technical Institute ; The board of Texas State Technical 
• Institute is responsible for the governance of the Institute's four cam- 
J. puses. The board is composed of nine lay members, who are appointed by 

the CJovemor and confirmed by the Senate to six-year overlapping terms. 

Senior Colleges and Universities : A trend of the last decade has 
been the concentration of increasing numbers of institutions under central 
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administrative offices. Of the IS new institutions authorised by the 
Ugislaturc during the years 1968 to 1973. legislation provided that all 
but one be governed by an existing board of regents. A separate governing 
board was designated for Tyler State College. 

Of the 16 statutory boards for senior institutions, half now have 
responsibility for more than one institution and half for a single insti- 
tution. In 1968 only the boards of The University of Texas System, the 
Texas xm University System and the State Senior Colleges had responsi- 
bility for more than one institution. 

Boards responsible for more than one institution and the number of 

« 

institutions they govern are: 

The University of Texas System: Four universities, two upper-level 

institutions, four health science centers, one systemwide 

nursing school, and other research units. 
Texas A5M University System: Three general academic institutions 

and one college of marine resources. 
Texas A§I University System: One university, two upper- level 

institutions. 

Texas Tech University: One university and one medical school. 
State Senior Colleges: Four universities. 

Lamar University: One university and one lower-division center. 
East Texas State University: One university and one upper-level 
center. 

University of Houstc ;: One university, two upper-level institutions. 
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The boards of the following colleges and universities govern 
single institutions: 

Texas Southern University 
Midwestern University 
North Texas State University 
Texas Woman's University 
Pan American University 
West Texas State University 
Stephen F. Austin State University 
Tyler State College, 
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STUDENT ENROLUfENTS 

There has been much discussion nationally regarding the declining 
birth rate, resultant drop in the number of college-age persons, and 
the potential impact on colleges and universities. 

The two most critical factors involved in projections of future 
college enrollments are determinations of that portion of the state's 
projected total population in the 18-24-year age group and the percentage 
of that group which will seek college enrollment. 

Between 1968 and 1973 student enrollment at Texas colleges and 
universities increased from 374,275 to 531,952, a growth rate of 42.13 
percent as compared with the national growth rate of 24.9 percent.^ The 
rate of college enrollment growth far exceeded the rate of increase in 
the state's college age population, which grew from 1.3 million to l.S 
million, an increase of 16,5 percent. 

Total Texas population also grew more rapidly during the 1960-70 
decade than the national average, increasing 16,9 percent as compared 
with the 14.2 percent national growth. Total population in Texas is 
projected to increase another 18.2 percent by 1980,^ 

Projections indicate that the total state 18-24-year old population 
will increase at a slower pace through the remainder of this decade, 

^Percentage computed from total degree and non-degree credit enrollments 
reported by U.S.O.E. in Projections of Educational Sta tistics to 1982-83. 
1974, p. 24. - 

^Projection of Population Research Center, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 
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peak at the beginning of the 1980' s, with gradual decline for the next 
several years. However, the impact a decline in the 18-24-year age group 
will have on college enrollments can be assessed only after considering 
the projected rate of participation. 

The participation rate in Texas during 1968 reached and then sur- 
passed the rate for the nation. This "participation" or "college -going" 
rate is defined as that portion of the 18-24-year old population enrolling 
in college. That rate in Texas has been climbing steadily. In 1968 it 
was 28. 9S percent, while the national average was 30.3 percent. By 1972, 
the Texas coilege-going rate was 33.83, and that for the nation was 31.8 
percent . 

The increased college-going rate was clearly a response to improved 
geographic accessibility of educational opportunities, financial accessi- 
bility in terms of college costs and level of student aid, and the 
growing percentage of college attendance bj' older-than-usual students, 
women, and minorities. Institutions also were broadening the types and 
numbers of programs available, offering more vocational -technical programs, 
more courses at off -campus locations, and i^re offerings responsive to 
the needs of adults. 

Another factor affecting the increase was the location of new insti- 
tutions in the areas of the state where the greatest population growth 
is occurring. As the Coordinating Board observed in making its 1968 

3 

Digest of Educational Statistics, 1973 Edition , U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, p. 74. 
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recommendations for new urban institutions to be added to the system of 
Texas higher education, the problem of providing adequate postsecondary 
educational opportunities is, in large part, an urban one. Significantly, 
the metropolitan po^iulation of Texas, that portion included in standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's), increased 23.7 percent between 
1900 and 1970, while the non-SMSA population increased only 1.3 percent. 
Of the entire population increase during the decade of the 60's, 98 
percent occurred in the SMSA's. The four SMSA's of Dallas, Fort Worth. 
Houston, and San Antonio, where new institutions were opening, included 
slightly more than 46 percent of the population of Texas by 1970/ 

During the past decade, there has been an average annual increase of 
.91 percent in the portion of the 18-24-year group enrolled in all Texas 
institutions of higher education. A continuation of this average annual 
increase is a reasonable planning figure, assuming continued increases in 
participation rate of women, minorities, older-than-usual students, and 
program availability for those who cannot easily attend classes on college 
campuses. 

College enrollments statewide are projected to continue to increase 
moderately throughout the i970»s, level at the end of the decade, with 
slight enrollment declines possible by the roid-.1980's, as indicated on 
the following table. However, variations in enrollment patterns among 

^"Texas Population in 1970: Trends, IbSi) 1970." Benjamin S. Bradshaw 
and Dudley L. Poston, Texas Business Review . May 1971, p. 1. 
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institutions are expected during the remainder of the 1970' s, with sojae 
experiencing continued growth, some stabilised enrollments, and some 
slight enrollment declines. 



TABLE 1 

TOTAL HEADCOJNT ENROLLMENTS PROJECTED TO 1980 
All Texas Junior and Senior Colleges (Public and Independent)* 

Fall Fall Headcount College Age College Going 

Population** Rate (percent) 

(Actual) 



(Projected) 



1964 


252,608 


1,043,355 


24.21 


1965 


288,559 


1,114,902 


25.88 


1966 


313,399 


1.187.621 


26.34 


1967 


342,792 


1,233.126 


27,80 


1968 


370,924 


1,281.085 


28.95 


1969 


406,963 


1.323,847 


30.70 


1970 


434,481 


1.380.381 


31.48 


1971 


471,644 


1.413,232 


33.37 


1972 


491,464 


1,452,755 


33.83 


1973 


521,501 


1,492,278 


34.95 


1974 


553,369 


1,542,708 


35.87 


1975 


581,377 


1,580.687 


36.78 


1976 


613,345 


1.627,343 


37.69 


1977 


641,770 


1,662,617 


38,60 


1978 


669,779 


1.695.214 


39.59 


1979 


685,182 


1,695,157 


40.42 


1980 


696,912 


1.686,213 


41.33 


1981 


728,678 


1.725,090 


42.24 


1982 


743,837 


1,723,840 


43.15 


1983 


759,678 


1,724.189 


44.06 


1984 


757,066 


1,683.492 


44.97 


1985 


748,902 


1.632.306 


45.88 



*Does not includ«> Medical, Dental and Allied Health Units and Texas State 
Technical Institute. 

••Projections of the state's 18-24-year old population were prepared for 
the Coordinating Board by the Population Research Center of The University 
of Texas at Austin. They consider the three cos^nents of population 
change fertility, mortality, and migration. 
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Public- Independent Share of Enrollment 

The share of the state's student body being served by independent 
institutions decreased from 19. S2 percent in Fall 1968 to 14.38 percent 
in Fall 1973. There was an increase in the number of students enrolled 
in the independent junior and senior colleges, from 71,789 in 1968 to 
74.758 in 1973. 

The increase in enrollment in private senior colleges was a substan- 
tial 12.59 percent during this period, while junior college enrollment 
decreased by almost 50 percent. (See Tables 1, 2, and 3 in Appendix C.) 

The ability of private senior institutions to hold their relative 
share of Texas college enrollment was enhanced by the Tuition Equalization 
Grants Program, which became available to freshmen in 1971, to freshmen 
and sophomores in 1972, and to freshmen, sophomores and juniors in 1973. 
All students at these institutions became eligible for the program in 
1974. 

In projecting the share of the student body which will be served by 
Texas independent institutions to 1980, major consideration must be given 
to financial factors. There is historical evidence in abundance to 
indicate that Texas private colleges can continue to attract their pro- 
portionate share of college>bound men and women if the financial differen- 
tial between public and private education does not effectively exclude 
many prospective students from attending. Assuming continued availa- 
bility of adequate support, the number of students enrolling in independent 
institutions should continue to increase at a rate of 1.5 percent a year. 
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This projected rate of increase indicates that independent* institutions 
in 1980 would enroll about 12 percent of the student population, as 
indicated on the following table. 



TABLE 2 

PUBLIC- INDEPENDE>5T SHARE OF HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS 
Projections to 1980 



Fall Semester Public Independent 
(Actual) 

1964 192,743 59,865 

1965 224,095 64,464 

1966 245,881 67,518 

1967 273,669 69,123 

1968 299,135 71,789 

1969 334.163 72,800 

1970 361,324 73,157 

1971 397,125 74,519 

1972 415,609 75,855 

1973 446,743 74,758 



(Projected) 

1974 477,490 75,879 

1975 504,360 77,017 

1976 535,173 78,172 

1977 562,426 79,344 

1978 589,245 80,534 

1979 603,440 81,742 

1980 613.944 82,968 



Enrollments by Type Institution 

During 1968 to 1973 there were noticeable shifts in the types of 
institutions students were electing to attend. The shift in the share 
between the public and independent sectors has already been noted, but 
the major change was between the share being served b/ public senior 
and coniBunity colleges. 
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For example, enroUments at public'*.^enior colleges in 1968 made up 
S6u7 percent of total state enrollfnents in 19^8. and by 1973 their share 
hod dropped to less than half the total (4S.9 percent). On the other 
hand, enrollment in public junior colleger, accounted for just over 23 
percent of the state's college students in 196S and for mtQ than 35 
percent in 1973. 

Enrollment in public community colleges incrersed by almost 100,000 
students, recording -n overall growth rate of almost 115 percent. The 
opening of new community college"* and the rapid growth of enrollment in 
these institutions undoubtedly affected enrollments in both public and 
private four year institutions. 

EnroUnent at public four-year colleges increased by 47,864 for a 
22 percent growth rate, considerably less than the 42 percent growth in 
total state enrol Imerts. 

The impact on enrollments of the opening of the new upper-ievel 
institutions, which had not been fully realized by Fall 1973, will affect 
the distribution of students during the remainder of the decade. Three 
of the upper-level institutions (Laredo Center, Texarkana, and UT-Dallas) 
were in operation by 1971, but UT-Dallas was serving only graduate 
students. Four additional upper-level institutions acceptai students 
for the first time in 1973, and one began operation in 1974. 

The Coordinating Board projects that enrollments in both the public 
senior and public community colleges will continue to increase to 1980. 
Historic enrollment patterns indicate that of the total college-going popu- 
lation projected in Table 1, the share served by different type institutions 
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will approach the estimates in Table 3 which follows. Enrollments in 
community coUeijes arc expected to increase more rapidly than in the 
senior institutions so that the two-year colleges jaay be serving more 
than 40 percent of all students enrolled in higher education. However, 
as much as two-thirds of the students in community colleges may be 
attending on a part-time basis. 



TABLE 3 

HEAIKOUNT ENROLLMENTS BY TYPE INSTITUTION 
Projections to 1980 

Fall Semester Public Senior Public Community Private Jr. and Sr. 



(Actual) 



1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 



(Projected) 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 



146,725 
171,441 
183,592 
192,495 
212 222 
225'.272 
238,197 
245,573 
249,441 
260,088 



275,854 
284,584 
294,712 
302,595 
309,773 
310,730 
309,773 



46.018 
52,654 
62,289 
76,170 
86,913 
108,891 
123,127 
151,552 
166,168 
186,655 



201,636 
219,776 
240,461 
259,831 
279,472 
292,710 
304,171 



59,865 
64,464 
57.518 
69,123 
71,789 
72,800 
73,157 
74,519 
'5,855 
74,758 



75,879 
77,017 
78,172 
79,344 
80,534 
81,742 
32,968 



Enrollments by Level 

ITie rapid growth of comiaunity colleges and the addition of upper- 
level institutions to the system stake an analysis of enroUiaents in 
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terms of levels of work an important part of educational planning. 
Enrollments have been analyzed in terms o2 lower division C^^^shmen and 
sophomores), upper division (juniors and seniors), master's and special 
prof essional » and doctoral levels. 

Many of the same trends affecting shifts of enrollments among types 
of institutions were also affecting the "mix" students within institu- 
tions, particularly in public senior colleges and universities. 

Another factor affecting this mix was the fact that enrollment of 
students "older than usual" was increasing at a loore rapid pace in senior 
colleges than was enrollment of the lS-24-year old group. 

Historically, students in the 18-21 -year old group have made up the 
majority of the student bodies on college campuses. While this is still 
true, it is not as true as it used to be. The lS-21-year enxt>llment in 
1968 accounted for almost three-fifths of the total enrollment in Texas 
public senior colleges and universities, and by 1973 for just over one- 
half. On the other hand, students older thaii 25 made up less than one- 
fifth of the student body in 1968 and almost one- fourth in 1973. The 
changing age make-up of enrollments in public senior colleges and univer- 
sities is indicated in the following table: (Yearly analysis and number 
of students are included in Table 4, Appendix C.) 

4 

TABLE 4 

ENROLLMENT BY AGE GROUP 
Texas Public Senior Colleges and Universities 

1968 and 1973 

Percent of Total Senior College Enrollment 
Fall Enrollment 18-21 22-25 26-29 50 § older 

1968 59.2% 21.0% 7.4% 11.2% 

1973 50.2% 24^4' 10.8% 13.3% 
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Historically, lower division students have constituted a bit more 
than half the total enrollment in senior colleges and universities; 
upper division students about one-third; and graduate students the remain- 
der. Lower division enrollment increased by only 8.3 percent during 1968 
to 1973 and made up less than 45 percent of the total enrollment in these 
institutions in 1973, whereas it had accounted for more than half the 
student body in 1968. Upper division enrollment, while increasing 25.9 
percent, accounted for just over one- third of the total enrollment both 
years. The most rapid growth was at the master's level. Enrollment in 
master's and special professional work increased about 76 percent and 
accounted for 15 percent of the total student body in 1973 and compared 
to about 10 percent in 1968. The proportion of students enrolled in 
doctoral level work stayed relatively constant, making up 2.6 percent 
of the total enrollment in 1968 and 3.0 percent in 1973. (Details of 
these changes are shown in Appendix C, Table 5. 

The numbers of students enrolled at the different levels of study 
in public senior institutions from 1968 to 1973 and projections of 
enrollments to 1980 are shown in the following table: 
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TABLE 5 

HEADCOUNT ENROLUfENT BY LEVEL 
Public Senior Academic Institutions 
Fall 1968-1973 and Projections to 1980^ 



j^T COPY mum 





Lower 


Upper 


Master's 


Fall 


Division 


Division 


Special Prof 


1968 


107,391 


lit £.\JO 


22 , uo9 


1969 


112,357 


82,851 


24,162 


1970 


115,616 


87,494 


28,464 


1971 


118,529 


90,138 


30,235 


1972 


115,517 


95,665 


30,939 


1973 


116,306 


97,175 


38,883 


Pro j ected 






1974 


122,464 


104,408 


40,982 


1975 


125,462 


107,052 


43,646 


1976 


129,463 


110,180 


46,169 


1977 


132,013 


112,424 


48,838 


1978 


135,288 


114,372 


50,386 


1979 


135,158 


114,004 


51,625 


1980 


133,845 


112,934 


52,895 



Doctoral 

5,539 
5,902 
6,623 
6,671 
7,320 
7,711 



8,000 
8.424 
8,900 
9,320 
9,727 
9,943 
10,099 



Total 



212,222 
225,272 
238.197 
245,573 
249,441 
260.088 



275,854 
284,584 
294,712 
302,595 
309,773 
310,730 
309,773 



Does not include enrollment at medical, dental and allied health institutions. 
'^Includes students reported as ♦♦Unclassified" or ••Unknown." 
Includes special and professional students. 

Full "Time and Part-Time Students 

There was a significant increase in the number of part-time students 
enrolled in Texas colleges, particularly in comminity junior colleges. 
For exajj^)le, 17 community colleges, which gained in headcount enrollments, 
experienced declines in terms of full-time student equivalent enrollments. 

The trend for increasing numbers of students to attend college on 
a part-time basis is expected to continue and has significant implications 
for educational planning. The number of part-time students affects needs 
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...for faculty, space, program offerings, student services, and financial 
aid programs. 

An indication of the rising part-time enrollment was determined 
by comparing headcount enrollments with full-time student equivalent 
(FTSE) enrollments. 

Using these criteria, there was a significant increase in the 
number of part-time students enrolled in community colleges. The ratio 
of headcount to FTSE enrollment in Fall 1968 was 1.49 to 1 and had 
increased to 1.86 to 1 by Fall 1973. In other words, 186 persons enrolled 
accounted for the full-time course load of 100 students. (See Appendix 
C, Table 6.) 

The number of part-time students enrolled for associate and bacca- 
laureate lev ..ork in public senior colleges also increased, but not 
nearly at . rate of the community colleges. The ratio was 1.07 to 1 
in Fall 1968 and had risen to 1.09 to 1 by Fall 1973. Interestingly 
enough, the ratio was reversed in public senior enrollments at the 
master's and doctoral levels. The ratio of }oaster*s level headcount to 
FTSE enrollment in 1968 was 2 to 1 and dropped to 1.82 to 1 by 1973. For 
students enrolled in doctoral work, the ratio did not change significantly. 
It WiiS 1.37 to 1 in 1968 and dropped to 1.33 to 1 in 1973. (See 
Appendix C, Table 6.) 

Projections of enrollments at public senior, public junior, and pri- 
vate senior institutions to 1980 in terms of full-time student equivalents 
are shown in the following table. A comparison of these projections with 
those for headcount reveals that the headcount enrollment at public 
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coiamunity colleges is expected to exceed 304,000 by 1980, but the full- 
time equivalent enrollment will be just over 120,000. 

TABLE 6 



FULL TIME STUDENT EQUIVALENTS (FTSE'S) 
Actual and Projected 
Fall 1968-19B0 



Fall Public Senior^ 


Public Junior^ 


Private Sector* 


Total 


(Actual) 










196S 


188,358 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


1969 


200,217 


73,194 


N/A 


N/A 


1970 


209,793 


83,337 


62,995 


356,125 


1971 


217,393 


87,029 


64,395 


368,817 


1972 


218.872 


92,311 


64,973 


376,156 


1973 


223,014 


99,853 


64,398 


387,265 


(Projected) 










1974 


236,517 


103,842 


65 » 939 


406,298 


1975 


242,493 


108,720 


66,928 


418,141 


1976 


249,562 


114,219 


67,931 


431,712 


1977 


254,634 


118,223 


68.950 


441,807 


1978 


259,031 


121,570 


69,984 


450,585 


1979 


258,185 


121,475 


71,034 


450,694 


1980 


255,748 


120,148 


72,099 


447,995 



-^Full-time student enrollments in senior institutions were computed on the 
following mathematical e<|uivalents: 15 semester credit hours at the associate 
and baccalaureate level, 12 semester credit hours at the master's and 
special professional level, and 9 semester cr«iit hours at the doctoral level. 

^Full-time student equivalents in public community jimior colleges were 
computed on the basis of 15 semester credit hours for enrollment in general 
academic courses and on the basis of 24 contact hours per week for enroll- 
ment in vocational-technical courses. 



Resident and Nonresident Enrollments 

Enrollment at Texas public institutions remained overwhelmingly that 
of Texas residents, in fact, there has been a gradual decline in the 
number of out-of-state students in senior institutions begiiming in Fall 
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1971, when the new tuition bill increasing out-of-state tuition went 
into effect. Out-of-state students made up 6.3 percent of the total 
enrollment at public senior institutions in 1968 and 5.4 percent in 
1973. The overall change in distribution of resident and nonresident 
students at each type institution from 1968 to 1973 is shown in the 
following table: 



TABLE 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESIDENT AND NONRESIDENT STUDENTS 
Texas Public and Private Junior and Senior Colleges and Universities 

Fall Semester, 1968, 1973 

FALL 1968 



Type of Institution Texas Resident Out-of -State Foreign 

Public Senior 92.2% 6.3% 1.5% 

Public Junior 97.8% 1.9% .36% 

Private Senior 78.5% 19.5% 2.0% 

Private Junior 71.5% 26.9% 1.6% 

FALL 1973 

Public Senior 91.9% 5.4% 2.7% 

Public Junior 96.6% 2.4% 1.0% 

Private Senior 76.9% 20.6% 2.5% 

Private Junior 65.2% 31.9% 2.9% 
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AVAILABILITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

To provide appropriate educational opportunities for an expanding 
student body, the Coordinating Board in 1968 endorsed the concept that 
Texas should build upon its then existing three basic types of public 
institutions coaminity junior colleges, senior colleges and univer- , 
sitiest and medical and dental schools and create new upper-level insti- 
tutions to meet emerging needs. The three cornerstones of the higher 
education system have been strengthened and expanded. 

Educational opportunities have been further expanded through the 
addition of other types of institutions, through other forms of delivery 
of educational services, through nxjdification in the roles of existing 
institutions to meet identified regional needs. These new opportunities 
include: 

- Creation of upper- level institutions; 

- Creation of Texas State Technical Institute; 

- Legislative authori2ation and funding to contract with indepen- 
dent institutions for the education of Texas medical and dental 
students; 

— Broadening of student access to independent institutions through 
creation and funding of the Tuition Equalization Grants Program; 
Legislative authorization for community colleges to offer courses 
outside the geographic boundaries of their legally constituted 
districts and Coordinating Board implementation of such 
offerings through regional planning councils; 
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Creation of the fully state-supported lower division Orange 
Center of Lamar University; 

— Authorization and funding of the Anderson County Occupational 
Extension Center as a fully state- supported branch of an existing 
community college; 

— Coordinating Board approval for certain senior colleges to offer 
two-year degree and certificate programs responsive to needs in 
regions which could not easily be served by existing conmmnity 
colleges; 

-- Coordinating Board approval of upper-level and graduate extension 
programs to meet educational needs in the Uvalde and Brownsville 
areas. 

Taken as a whole, these actions represent a significant shift from 
the traditional delivery educational system, which relied almost totally 
upon programs available in free-standing institutions, to a "multiple- 
delivery" system, which recognizes and utilizes new ways of bringing 
education programs to citizens across the state. 

To assess the intact of this tremendous expansion, this chapter will 

— identify the 25 institutions which have been added to the Texas 
system of higher education since 1968; 

— examine the effect of this expansion in terms of programs now 
available across the state; 

— project additional needs of Texas higher education to 1980, 
including in^lications for state policies to realize the full 
effectiveness of this expansion. 
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Institutions 

A total of 25 new institutions have been added to the Texas system 
of public higher education since 196S. The system in Fall 1973 consisted 
of 23 public senior colleges and universities, four upper-level univer- 
sities, three upper-level centers, one lower-division center, 47 public 
community junior college districts operating on 52 campuses, one state- 
funded occupational extension center, one public technical institute with 
four campuses, five public medical schools, two public dental schools, 
other allied health and nursing units, and a public Maritime Academy, 

This dramatic expansion in institutions is a large step toward 
achieving educational opportunity for all Texas citizens. To bring 
about this opportunity the Coordinating Board has worked toward: 

Establishment of community colleges within reasonable distance 
of all Texas citizens whose communities meet certain minimum 
student enrollment criteria, which have an adequate fiscal base 
to support quality programs, and whose citizens exercise the 
initiative to establish a new community junior college. 
Reasonable expansion of the 22 public senior colleges and uni- 
versities existing in 1968 with expansion of needed baccalaureate 
and graduate education opportunities primarily through creation 
of upper- level institutions. 

Expansion of enrollments at medical and dental schools operating 
in 1968, creation of new institutions and contracting with inde- 
pendent institutions for the education of Texas students to help 
meet the need for physicians, dentists, and health related personnel. 
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Upon Coordinating Board recommendation, the Legislature has created 
since 1968 one four-year undergraduate and master's level university, eight 
upper-level institutions, three medical schools, and one dental school. 

In addition, seven new junior college districts were created and 
three new campuses of existing districts were opened, bringing the total 
number of junior college districts to 47 and the number of operating 
colleges to 52. Ail but three of those districts now offer courses at 
more than 250 locations outside their districts, under legislative authority 
granted in 1971. 

Also authorized by the Legislature were a state technical institute 
now operating on four campuses, a lower division center and state support 
for an occupational extension center. 

New institutions created in the past five years are as follows: 

TABLE 8 

INSTIUITIONS AUTHORIZED SINCE 1968 

Opened or Sche- 

Authorized duled to Open 

Four-Year, Master's Level University 

1969 The University of Texas at San Antonio 

(Graduate Students) 1973 
(Baccalaureate Students) 1975 

Upper Level Institutions 

1969 The University of Texas of the Permian Basin 1973 
1969 The University of Texas at Dallas 

(Graduate Students) 1970 

(Upper-division Students) 1975 

1969 Texas A§I University - Laredo Center 1970 

1971 Texas A§I University at Corpus Christi 1973 

1971 Tyler State College 1973 

1971 University of Houston at Clear Lake City 1974 
1571 East Texas State University Center at Texarkana 1972 

1972 University of Houston - Victoria Center 1973 



as 



Authorized 



1969 



1971 



1972 



1969 

1969 
1969 



BEST oDPif mum 

Opened or Sche - 
duled to Open 

State Technical Institute 

Texas State Technical Institute 1969 
(operates on four campuses) 

lower Division Center 

Lamar University - Orange Center 1971 

Occupational Extension Center 

Anderson (County) Occupational Center 1973 
(operated by Henderson County .Junior College) 

Medical Schools 

The University of Texas Medical School 

at Houston 1971 
Texas Tech University School of Medicine 1972 
(The 61st Legislature also authorized The 
University of Texas board of regents to 
establish an additional medical branch, with 
the location subject to the approval of the 
Coord inat ing Board . ) 

Dental Schools 



1969 



The University of Texas Dental School at 
San Antonio 



1970 



District 
Approved 

1972* 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1965 



1971 
1972 
1972 



Community Junior Colleges Opened Since 1968 

Midland College 

Western Texas College 

El Paso Community College 

Vernon Regional Junior College 

Dallas County Community College District 

Mountain View College 

Eastfield College 

Richland College 
Houston Community College 
North Harris County College 
Austin Community College 



1969 
1971 

1971 
1972 

1970 
1970 
1972 
'971 
1973 
1973 
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♦Midland College first opened as part of the Permian Junior College 
System. Voters approved disannexation and creation of a separate 
district in December 1972. , 
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While the number of institutios^ in the public sector of higher 
education was increasing rapidly, several independent institutions, 
primarily junior colleges, were closing. 

One independent senior college, the University of Corpus Christi, 
ceased operation at the close of the 1972-73 academic year, Itowever, 
a new institution, American Technological University, began operation in 
Fall 1973. Two private junior colleges — Lubbock Christian College and 
Gulf Coast Bible College — changed status to four-year senior institu- 
tions in Fall 1970. Two other private junior colleges -- Christian 
College of the Southwest and Fort Worth Christian College merged to 
become the Metrocenter of Abilene Christian College. Four independent 
junior colleges closed during this time — Allen Academy, Butler College, 
Mary Allen Junior College, and Westminster College. 

One new private medical school, Texas College of Osteopathic 
Medicine, began operation in 1970. 

The changes in the Texas system of higher education between 1968 
and 1973 and the students served by the different type institutions 
are shown in the following table: 
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TABLE 9 

BEST m mum 

TEXAS INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUaTION 
1968 and 1973 



Public Sector 


No. of 


Inst. 




Enrol Iment 






Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Percent 




1968 


1973 


1968 


1973 


change 


Senior Colleges and Universities 






212,222 


260,088 


22.55 


Four- Year and Graduate 


22 


23 








Upper Level* 


-0- 


8 








Lower Division Center 


-0- 


1 








Community Junior Colleges 


42 


52 


86,913 


186,655 


114.76 


Occupational Extension Center 


-0- 


1 








Texas State Technical Institute 


-0- 




N/A 


4,045 


N/A 


>tedical. Dental § Allied Health Units 




2.093 


4,662 


122.60 


Medical Schools 


3 


5 






Dental Schools 


1 


2 








UT System Nursing School 


1 


1 








Total, Public Institutions 


69 


94 


331,228 


455,450 





•Upper-division program activities also authorized at Uvalde and Brownsville. 
**TSTI operates on four campuses. 



Private Sector 


No. of 


Inst . 




Enrol Iment 






Fall 
1968 


Fall 
1973 


Fall 
1968^ 


Fall 
1975 


Percent 
change 


Senior Colleges and Universities 35 
Junior Colleges 17 
Medical, Dental § Allied Health Units 
Medical Schools 1 
Dental Schools 1 


37 
8 

2 
1 


62,061 
9.728 
1,258 


69,876 
4,882 
1,744 


12.59 
-49.82 
38.63 


Total, Private Institutions 


54 


48 


73,047 


76,502 




Total, All Institutions 


123 


142 


374,275 


531,952 


42.13 



That the creation and location of the new institutions have resulted 
in improved geographic access to educational opportimity is amply demon- 
strated by the fact that more than 97 percent of Texas citizens aow reside 
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within 50 miles of an operational public junior or senior college. 

Of the 312,000 (2.8 percent) Texas residents who do not live within 
SO siles of a public institution* 130,000 of these reside within SO miles 
of private ««enior institutions in Abilene and an additional 14.000 within 
a 50-mile radius of Howard Payne College in Brownwood. Therefore, 9S.5 
percent of Texas residents included in the 1970 census live within 50 
miles of a public or private, junior or senior institution of higher 
education. 

The geographic accessibility is illustrated on the following map. 

Residents in certain areas presently outside the 50-mile radius of 
an operational institution of higher education do have access to educa- 
tional opportunities through off-campus and out-of-district optrations 
conducted by existing institutions. Sul Ross State University and 
Southwest Texas Junior College operate programs in Val Verde County (Del 
Rio). Texas Tech University, Sul Ross State University and Odessa 
College operate programs in Reeves County (Pecos), and South Plains College 
offers programs in Gaines County (Seminole). 

This means that slightly more than 99 percent of the citizens of 
the State of Texas have access to some type of postsecondary educational 
opportunity within 50 miles of their residence. 

Progress has been made toward achieving geographic access to some 
type of institution of higher education. The next question is whether 
these citizens also have access to the kinds of educational programs 
and services which will meet their needs. 
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BEST CQPir mum 



Aiimiilo 





Unshaded areas >dicate 
existence of some type 
institution of higher 
education located within 
a SO^mile radius of 
residents. 



Lubbuck 




Wichita Vixlh 



Tcxarkana "[ 



Abilene 



Dallas 
Tort WorUi 



\ 



• San Angclu 
Odessa 




Beaumont ) 



> Houston J^iiy, 
Corpus Christi 



Gaivcs:on 




Brownsvilk 
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Program Availability 

There are various levels of demand and need for different types of 
college programs. Whereas statewide availability of comprehensive 
community college programs is a desirable goal, such a goal for high 
cost, limited demand doctoral programs would be inappropriate. Any 
assessment of program availabiUty must consider these variations. 

Community Junior College Programs 

A basic policy of the Coordinating Board has been that community 
junior colleges should be located within reasonable distances of all 
persons within the state, and should provide Texans opportunities to 
extend their education at least two years beyond the high school. Their 
purposes are to offer open admissions and comprehensive programs, including 
the first two years of university -parallel work, vocational -technical, 
community service, adult, and compensatory education programs. 

The Coordinating Board's plan stresses the concept of comprehensive 
programs and that the different types of programs have equal status and 
quality standards. 

Junior college offerings in 1968 were characterized by emphasis on 
the freshman and sophomore years of a baccalaureate degree, and almost 
two out of every three students in these institutions were enrolled in 
general academic programs. 

Stimulated in part by the passage of the Federal Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 and the State Technical -Vocational Act of 1969. there 
has been a tremendous infusion of both concern and funds for development 
and operation of technical -vocational programs. The number of and enrol 1- 
tnent in these programs have expanded dr^||ically. Associate degree and 
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certificate opportunities in almost 900 areas were available by 1973. 

The numbers of students enrolled in general academic work and in 
vocational- technical work in 1973 were becoming almost evenly divided. 
Although there was a reduction in the percentage of students enrolled in 
general academic curricula, the freshman and sophomore university- 
parallel programs remained a strong, quality component of community 
college offerings. 

To evaluate the impact of these services, there must also be an 
examination of how accessible these services are to all Texas citizens. 
To help achieve statewide availability, the Coordinating Board in 1968 
identified 53 geographic regions where development of at least one 
community junior district appeared feasible by 1985. The Board also 
established criteria in regard to minimum student enrollment and fiscal 
basis for the creation of new districts. 

Nineteen of the geographic regions did not have a community college 
within thsir boundaries in 1968. While noting that establishment of 
new junior colleges should remain a responsibility of local citizens, the 
Board identified four areas where need for such educational opportunities 
was pressing -- the Houston, El Paso, Austin, and Jefferson-Orange County 
areas. 

Community colleges have now been established in Houston, El Paso, 
and Austin. To meet needs in the Jefferson-Orange County area, the 
Legislature authorized Lamar Universii:> to operate a state -supported 
lower division center in the area. As noted earlier in this report, a 
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total of seven new junior college districts and ten new colleges were 
established during 1968-73. 

Progress has been made toward reaching the goal of making compre- 
hensive community college programs available within reasonable distance 
of all Texas citizens. However, 16 of the regions identified in 1963 
as having the potential to develop a conanunity college district have not 
done so. Some of those regions can meet the criteria for establishment 
and maintenance of coimnunity colleges. However, efforts to establish 
new community colleges in several regions have met with rejection by 
vciters, primarily due to reluctance or inability to assume an additional 
tax burden. This does not mean that citizens residing in the regions 
where no free-standing community college existed were being denied access 
to some community college-type programs. On the contrary, new solutions 
were found for some of the problems of distributing community college-type 
programs and services between 1968 and 1973. 

As noted earlier, the traditional delivery system for community college 
services, which depended alnwst soi .y on free-sta^iding community colleges 
in 1968, had become a multiple delivery system by 1973, through addition 
of Texas State Technical Institute, out-of -district course offerings, 
a state- supported lower division center, an occupational extension center, 
and approval for certain four-year institutions to offer selected asso- 
ciate degree programs. 

These collective actions have greatly improved the access of Texans 
to two-year educational programs. However, the diffusion of responsibility 
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1 these programs creates difficulties in the achievement 

of the goal of offering comprehensive programs throughout the areas 
served. 

Even though difficult, it has become imperative that different types 
of institutions, with different roles and functions, collectively deliver 
educational programs responsive to total coimaunity needs. The achieve- 
ment of that goal can be brought about only within the framework of 
careful, coordinated statewide and regional planning efforts. 

Senior College anc University Programs 

The Coordinating Board has encouraged responsible expansion of bacca- 
laureate, master's, special professional, and doctoral program offerings. 
Evaluation of need for such expansion has been based on enrollment increases, 
demonstrated need, and availability of resources. 

Enrollment increases during 1968 to 1973 have been accompanied by a 
like increase in degrees awarded. Of almost equal significance is the 
increase in variety of fields of study (curriculum areas) available in 
Texas colleges and universities. There have been significant shifts in 
the program areas students are selecting for study. 

Detailed comparisons of offerings in Texas public senior colleges 
and universities for 1968 and 1973 — by degree level, by program area, 
by curriculum area, and by semester credit hours generated -- are inclu- 
ded in Appendix D, Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

The following table stumnarizes increases in degrees awarded and in 
available fields of study. 
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TABLE 10 
DEGREES AWARDED 





Texas Public and Independent 


Colleges 






1968 and 1973 








1967- 


-68 


1972. 


-73 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Baccalaureate 


23,539 


7,762 


37,267 


9,267 


Master's 


5,806 


1,457 


9,163 


2,564 


Ikjctoral 


764 


164 


1,183 


236 


Professional 








Law 


586 


308 


871 


684 


Veterinary 


Medicine 102 




126 




Optometry 


24 




56 




Medicine 


236 


85 


380 


111 


Dentistry 


75 


91 


94 


92 



DEGREE CURRICULUM AREAS 
Public Senior Colleges and Universities 
1968 and 1973 

1967-68 1972-73 

Baccalaureate 137 206 

Master's 123 191 

Doctoral 91 108 



Baccalaureate Programs ; To provide additional baccalaureate educa- 
tion programs, the Coordinating Board in 1968 recommend^ the creation 
o£ new upper- level institutions. There was a broad range of baccalaureate 
programs available in existing institutions; however, the availability 
and distribution of institutions was deemed inadequate to meet the needs 
of expanding numbers of community college graduates. None of the free- 
standing upper level institutions had been in operation long enough to 
issue degrees by 1973; however, the production of baccalaureate degrees 
at existing public institutions increased 58 percent during 1968 to 1973. 
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r^- - Public senior institutions awarded 23«539 bachelor*s degrees in 

1968 and 37,267 in 1973. The number of curriculum areas within which 
these degrees were awarded increased by 69, from 137 to 206. Indepen- 
dent senior institutions conferred 7,762 baccalaureate degrees in 1968 
and 9,267 in 1973, for an increase of 19 percent. 

Students' educational choices also were expanded through ijiore flexible 
prograraming and the development of interdisciplinary and raultidiscipiinary 
programs. One important development is the new Bachelor of Applied Arts 
4nd Sciences degree, which provides a highly flexible upper level program 
to meet needs of a variety of graduates of two-year occupational programs. 

Broad Humanities or General Studies degrees were evolving to provide 
educational opportunities for those who wish to bring together and build 
upon previous experiences in formal education and to provide opportuni- 
ties for persons who are not interested in a highly specialized program 
to achieve a degree for personal, professional or other reasons. This 
Kind of program, being developed at both the baccalaureate and master's 
degree levels, is increasingly attractive to adults and will probably be 
in even greater demand in future years. 

Multidisciplinary degrees also are beginning to be designed which 
will prepare students for changing job opportunities and avoid some of 
the pitfalls of over- specialization. Such programs make possible new 
arrangements of existing course offerings to meet unique individual needs 
said tend to reduce the inclination to proliferate highly specialized 
and costly degree programs. 
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. Texas institutions, public and private, are going beyond the inter- 
nal multidisciplinary degree program to cooperative and joint degree 
offerings. When administered prope ly, the inter- institutional program 
is an important tool in reducing unnecessary duplication of effort. 

A wide spectrum of basic academic baccalaureate degree programs is 
available to Texas students. These programs are. widely distributed 
throughout the state, so that nearly all Texas citizens have reasonable 
geographic access to some baccalaureate curricula. Existing institu- 
tions should be able to meet expected program demands to 1980. 

Graduate Pro|;rams : Traditionally, graduate programs prepared post- 
baccalaureate students for limited employment opportunities in education, 
government and business. Broad, statewide access has not been necessary, 
desirable, or feasible. Trends over the past several years have shown 
marked increase in the demand for advanced study and for graduates with 
master's, and to a more limited degree, doctor's degrees in many fields 
of endeavor. New and more complex technologies and the necessity for 
individuals to retrain and upgrade themselves professionally have brought 
increasing pressures to bear upon higher education to provide more 
graduate programs in more degree areas. 

The interest, willingness, and ability of Texas senior institutions 
to meet these expanding needs, particularly at the master's level, are 
illustrated in the growth of degrees awarded illustrated in the preceding 
table. The number of master's degrees awarded in public institutions 
increased by 63 percent, from S,806 in 1968 to 9,163 in 1973. The number 
of curriculum areas in which these degrees were available rose from 123 
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The nujRber of doctoral degrees awarded by the public institutions 
rose from 764 to 1,183 during the same period of time. 

Production of master's degrees in independent institutions rose from 
l,4S? in 196S to 2,564 in 1973. The number of doctoral degrees conferred 
increased from 164 to 236. 

Master's degree programs are available in ail Texas public senior 
colleges. Nine public and four private institutions have a broad range 
of doctoral programs available. In addition, four public universities 
offer a single professional docforate, designed for a unique purpose to 
serve a particular constituency. Graduate programs at both the master's 
and doctoral degree levels in health care areas are offered in public 
and private medical and dental units in the state. 

To expand student choice without duplication of high cost, specialized 
programs, the Coordinating Board also has recommended passage of legisla- 
tion which will enable Texas institutions to participate in the Academic 
Common Market of the Southern Regional Education Board. The Academic 
Common Market is based on the twin concepts that 1) states, through 
cooperation, can avoid duplicating the high costs of providing specialized 
programs for which there is real, but limited need and student demand, 
and 21 at the same time, they can improve the utilization of such programs 
which they are currently offering. Participation in the program would, 
through contractual arrangements, enable students who reside in SREB 
i-ZI" mem states to enroll in programs across state lines by paying resident 
tuition fees. 
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The range of disciplines available for graduate study is more 
limited than is that for the baccalaureate level. Doctoral programs 
should be and are available on a select, carefully controlled basis. 
However, graduate education is widely available throughout Texas, and 
citizens have some variety of advanced study programs from which to 
choose if they wish to pursue post -baccalaureate study. Existing insti- 
tutions have the capability to c^et projected needs for graduate programs 
to 1980. 

Professional Programs ; Opportunities for professional education, as 
measured by degrees awarded, have expanded at about the same pace as gra- 
duate prcJuction in general academic areas. As indicated on the preceding 
table, production of lawyers, veterinarians, optometrists, doctors, and 
dentists has increased. 

The needs of the state for additional professional programs have 
come under comprehensive, statewide study by the Coordinating Board within 
the past few years. Special studies have assessed the status and projec- 
ted needs in the areas of veterinary medicine, law, pharmacy, nursing, 
and medical and dental education. Results of these studies indicate that 
present professional schools can expand to meet projected needs of Texans 
to 1980. 

New Delivery Systems 

Probably the awst important elements of change since 1968 are in 
the modes of instruction and methods of delivering educational services 
to the new populations seeking to be served. These trends very likely 
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,J^^.V6 greater, longer range significance than do the quantitative jnea- 
sures of degree and program expansion. 

"^hese changes are prompted by changing expectations and needs of 
today's college students and of increasing numbers of older and other 
"non-traditional" students. 

Changes in instructional techniques which place en^Jhasis on indi- 
vidualization of learning and effective use of technological advances, 
and variable- length scheduling are being introduced. These efforts are 
to be encouraged. 

Off-Campus Activities : An increasingly important aspect of the 
changing delivery of higher education in Texas, and an important element 
in the trend toward more effective utilization of existing institutions 
is that of off-campus instruction. 

To be sure, off-campus classes are not new. What is new is the 
necessity to make higher educational opportunities available to residents 
and particular groups of people in locations removed from established 
campuses to which they do not have access because of work and other 
responsibilities. Demands for increasingly sophisticated training to 
support the industrialisation of many sections of the state and the 
almost universal necessity to retrain and upgrade the preparation of 
teachers, health care practitioners of all kinds, and members of other 
professions and businesses have made it imperative that quality education 
be brought to unserved localities by more economic means than the 
creation of new institutions. 
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As noted earXier» public coiaaunity college districts were providing 
courses and programs at approximately 250 out-of-dlstrict locations 
during 1973-74. Most of these locations were in hospitals and other 
clinical facilities, business and industrial sites, units of the Texas 
Department of Corrections, military bases, and area vocational high schools. 

Senior institutions are offering both extension courses and off- 
caiapus resident instruction at locations across the state. 

Extension courses were offered by 12 of the state's senior colleges 
in 1968. The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools' definitions 
and accreditation requirements placed limitations upon the number of 
"extension" credit hours which could be applied toward an academic degree. 
Despite these limitations, some 9,694 students were enrolled in extension 
progr8!r.s in 1968. 

In 1971, the Southern Association eliminated the "extension" classi- 
fication from its standards, requiring instead that institutions stand 
fully behind the quality of their instruction whether offered on or off 
campus. This change contributed to a decline in extension instruction 
and the emergence of off-campus resident credit. 

Off -campus resident credit instruction is generally defined as off- 
campus instruction equivalent to that offered by an institution on its 
campus and for which admission requirements, payment of fees, ^d quality 
of instruction are identical to those for classes offered on the campus. 

By 1973, off -campus resident instruction had become firmly established. 
Some 21,564 individuals were enrolled in 945 classes. On the other hand, 
extension enrollment had declined to 6,039. (See i^pendix 0, Tables 5 
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and & for detail on number and types of classes and enrollments in 
extension and off-caapus resident instruction in 1968 and 1973.) 

The expansion of off-caapus and out-of-districi services by both 
senior and junior colleges institutions has raised a variety of ques- 
tions in regard to quality of offerings, possible duplication of 
efforts, excessive competition for students, and jurisdictional re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Coordinating Board is addressing thejse issues with the goal of 
establishing policy guidelines which will encourage optimum delivery of 
quality educational services, and, at the same time, prevent costly 
and unnecessary duplication. 



A summary of findings and recoraiendations regarding availability of 
educational opportunity in the Texas system of higher education is inclu- 
ded as the first section of this report. 

Conclusions and recommendations are based on analysis of available 
data, on observations of trends and problems in higher education in Texas 
and the nation. Particular attention has been paid to data analysis in 
the areas of enrollment projections, emergence of new institutions, and 
expansion and change in program availability and delivery. 

The recommendations are made with the goal of insuring maximum 
effectiveness in the utilization of resources while insuring access to 
to quality higher education opportunities for Texas citizens. 



Summary and Recommendations 




FACULI Y AND STAFF 

Texas public institutions of higher education, while exppjisive with 
programs, enrollments, and facilities from 196S to 1973, were unable to 
attain the elusive goal to achieve and maintain a statewide faculty salary 
average approximating the national average. Although average faculty 
salaries improved each year, the rate of increase lagged behind both the 
national average and cost of living increases. 

Enrollment increases and opening of new institutions resulted in a 
29 percent increase in numbers of full-time equivalent faculty in public 
senior institutions and a 42 percent increase in public community junior 
colleges. However, there was no significant achievement in lowering the 
statewide student -faculty ratio. 

This chapter will present 1) a comparison of Texas faculty salaries 
with national averages and cost of living increases and projections of 
average salaries to 1980, 2) comparison of numbers of full-time faculty 
employed by Texas public institutions in 1968 and in 1973, and projec- 
tions of additional faculty needed by 1980, and 3) changes in full-time 
equivalent student -faculty ratios. 

Present Status and Projections of Texas Faculty Salaries 
The college faculty is a major determinant of the quality of educa- 
tion available at an institution of higher education. Attraction, reten- 
tion, and effective utilization of highly qualified faculty are essential 
to excellence in its higher education system, Texas must offer salaries 
competitive with other institutions of higher education across the nation. 




" ~ '~ ~ Salaries at Senior Colleges and Universities 

In 1970-71 the national -average paid faculty at public senior insti- 
tutions of higher education exceeded the Texas average by $744. By 
1973-74 the Texas average for public senior institutions had dropped 
$1,701 behind the national average. 

At the opening of the decade of the 70's, Texas' average salary of 
$12,796 was alraost six percent below the national average of $13,540 for 
public institutions of higher education. Four years later, with the 
state's average at $14,524 and the rapidly ir casing national average 
at $16,225, Texas was lagging behind by approximately 11 percent. 

During the period 1970 through 1973, the national salary average 
for public colleges and universities increased 19.8 percent while the 
Texas average increased 13.5 percent. The most siginificant gain 
nationally occurred in 1973-74 with the 9.4 percent increase over the 
previous year. The Texas statewide average increase for the same year 
was five percent. For the flrsv three years of the 70' s, the Texas 
average trailed the national average by less than $1,000 but dropped 
$1,700 below in 1973-74. 

Texas finds itself in the unenviable position of running to catch 
up but falling further behind, as the following table illustrates. The 
table compares Texas salaries with the national average for public 
senior institutions of higher education and also with the national 
average salaries for public and private institutions combined. 
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BEST Oih <tVUUffit£ 

AVERAGE FACULTY SAURIES 
Texas and National Senior Colleges and Universities 
1970-71 through 1973-74 

National ^ National ^ Texas} 
Public Senior Public and Private Public S*>nior 
Institutions Senior Institut 







Average 
Salary^ 


Percent 
Increase 


Average 
Salary 


Percent 
Increase 


Average 
Salar^^ 

$12,796 


Percent 
Increase 


1970- 


■71 


$13,540 


0 


$13,380 


0 

~ — ~ J 


1971- 


72 


14,080 


1.0 


13,910 


4.0 


13,357 


4.4 


1972- 


73 


14,830 


5.3 


14,680 


S.5 


13.857 


3.6 


1975- 


74 


16,225 


9,4 


15,890 


8.2 


14.524 


5.0 



^National salary data are from the American Association of University 
Professors. Washington, D,C. " ' 



From Coordinating Board institutional reports of budsetod faculty 
salaries. 

*^Average based on salaries paid to professors, associate professor«; 
assistant professors, and instructors for a standard academic vcar of 
two semesters (9 to 10 months). 

The goal for Texas public in.stitutions of higher education is to 

* 

maintain faculty salaries at levels which are competitive with those 
paid across the nation to assure the retention %f highly qualified 
faculty and excellence in higher education. Assuming that the statewide 
average will reach the national average for faculty salaries in the 
1975-77 bienniujn and that the national average will continue to increase 
at the same rate (approximately seven percent annually), the statewide 
average salary for facul.y at public senior colleges and universities 
could reach approximately $24,000 by Fiscal 1980. 
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Salaries St Coarounity Junior Colleges 

Tubiic cqnimuuity colleges la Texas are state-aide<Lpostsecondary 
institutions of higher education with sources of revenue from their local 
tax base, student fees, and state appropriations. Community colleges, 
because they are locally organized, exercise a large degree of autonomy 
in operating their programs, including funding for instructional programs. 

Funds appropriated by the Legislature are primarily committed to 
administration and instructional programs offered by the community colleges. 
Appropriations are made on a projected cost basis without a separate, 
specified amounf. for faculty salaries. Although faculty salaries are 
included in the contact hour rates used for determining appropriations to 
community colleges, no separate, specified amount is marked for salaries. 

The statewide average for Texas public community colleges was $9,611 
in 1970-71 and by 1973-74 had reached $11,259, for a gain of approximately 
17.1 percent. A regional comparision shows the Texas statewide average 
in 1973-74 to be above tha: of the community colleges in the southern 
region of the United States. The 1973-74 average salary for two-year 
colleges in the , West South Central ion (Arkansas,. .Louisiana, Oklahoma,^ 
Texas) was $10,780 and in the East South Central region (Alabama, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee) was $10,120. A comparison of Texas 
junior college average salaries with the national average rather than a 
contifuous region shows a large disparity, with the 1973-74 Texas average 
$2,864 or 20.3 percent below the national average of $14,123. The 1970-71 
national average was $11,990 with the national average gaining 17.8 percent 
of the four- year period to 1973-74, a similar percentage gain to Texas. 
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TABLE 12 



AVERAGE FACULTY SALARIES 
Texas and National Community Junior Colleges 
1970-71 through 1973-741 



«sr cow mim 



National^ 



National 



1 



Texas^ 







Public Community 
Junior Colleges 
Average Percent 
Salary^ Increase 


Public and Private 

2-Year Colleges 
Average Percent 
Salary- Increase 


Public Conununj.ty 
Junior Colleges 
Average Percent 
Salary^ Increase 


1970- 


71 


$11,990 


0. 


$11,860 


% 


$ 9,611 


— % 


1971- 


■72 


12,520 


4.4 


12,400 


4.6 


10,209 


6.2 


1972- 


•73 


13,120 


4.8 


12,970 


4.6 


10,754 


5,3 


i973- 


■74 


14.123 


7.6 


13,969 


7.7 


11,259 


4.7 



National salary data was provided by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors', Washington, D.C. (Data include public and private 
two-year institutions reporting for each survey period.) 

-Based on full-time faculty. 

%rom Coordinating Board institutional reports of budgeted faculty 
salaries. 

If faculty salaries for community colleges continue to increase at 
approximately the same annual rate as the national average (seven percent) 
and thfe goal is to achieve the average salary-for the southern region 
and states contiguous to Texas, the projected statewide average for 
full-time community college faculty would be approximately $16,000 in 
1980. 
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Cost of Living Increases 

Maintaining the Texas statewide average for faculty salaries at 
levels competitive with the national average is an important measure of 
the ability of the state to compete nationally for qualified faculty 
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members. But an equally substantive issue is the amount of real income 
that a faculty member realises from salary received. If increases in 
cost of living more than offset improvements in salaries received, the 
result is loss of purchasing power and endangered ability of the state 
to retain its qualified faculty members. 

During the past eight-year period, 1967 to 1974, the statewide 
salary average for faculty of public senior colleges and universities 
gained steadily. However, during that time real income fluctuated, 
reaching a peak in 1971-72, and declining since that time. The fluctua- 
tions and the declines are revealed in Table 13, which compares average 
budgeted faculty salaries with real income. 

The statewide salary average salary increased $2,105 from 1971-72 
through 1974-75, yet real income decreased $758. Real income in 1971-72 
was $10,850 and decreased to $10,092 by October 1974. The rate of infla- 
tion accelerated in the 1973-74 academic year, causing a significant 
decline in purchasing power and eliminating gains from an increased 
statewide average salary. 

Since September 1973, when stringent federal economic controls were 
relaxed, the monthly consumer price index has increased at the rate of 
approximately one point per month. If this rate of increase continues 
unabated, the annual percentage increase for cost of living may reach or 
possibly exceed 12 percent for J974. At this point in time it does not 
appear that federal controls will be applied which will slow the infla- 
tionary spiral in the near future. 

To regain purchasing power lost since 1971-72 would require an 
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. ---jiiancii i a Lc increase in the stutewiUe uverai»c saiary of $1,160 to raise 
the averuiie to SUnCiilii. 



TABLU 15 



Avi;uAi;u miiuuniii) faculty sauries compared with rhal incomu 

Texas Public Senior CoUcucs and Universities 

190? - 1974 





Cost of Living 
Index ^ 


Texas Senior College 
Salary Average 


Real , 
Income* 


19(>7-<>8 


102.0 


$10,990 


$10,774 


IiH>8-oO 


106.7 


11,552 


10,807 


1969-70 


115..^ 


12,119 


10,696 


1970-71 


119.2 


12,796 


10,755 


197I-7J 


125. 1 


15,557 


10,850 


19": -73 


127.7 


15,857 


10,855 


197.S-74 


159.7 


14,524 


10,596 


Oct. '74 


155.2 


15,462 


10,092 


U\-nsumcr Price 


index, U.S. Bureau of 


labor Statistics, Index 


is for 


month of January of each ycnr, with additional line for latest 


aval lable 


InJcx in 1974. 


(.19(17 = 100) 


• 




"lox.i'^ statewide 


average of budgeted 


salaries for professors. 


associ nte 



professors, assistant professors, instructors, public senior colleges 
;uui tini versities. Source - Coordinating Board, Texas College and 
Un ivorsi ty System, 

I'h ] Kvi cghimn divided by ^CQond cqlumn. 

^^^^ -fa culty Salaries 

The Coordinating Board has undertaken a special study in this area 
fur the purpose of recommending to the Legislature a procedure of funding 
for non- faculty personnel salaries at Texas public colleges and univer- 
sities. A preliminary report will be made to the Coordinating Board in 
January, 1975, 
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Xumbar of Faculty Emnlovod bv Texas Institutions 
The number of budgeted fuU-time equivalent (FTE) faculty in Texas 
public senior colleges and for general academic instruction in community 
colleges increased by 32 percent from 1968-69 to 1973-74. The statewide 
total was 12,092 in 1968-69 and had increased to 15,957 in 1973-74. for a 
total increase of 3,865. 

At Texas public senior institutions, the number of budgeted FTE 
faculty increased from 9.^45 to 12,059 for an increase of 29 percent. 
These numbers include all teaching personnel -- from professors through 
t.;..ching asiistants. For the same period of time, full-time student 
equivalent (FTSE) enrollments at the public senior institutions increased 
18.4 percent. 

Texas public community colleges in 1968-69 had ? -statewide total of 
2,747 full-time equivalent faculty teaching general academic courses. By 
1973-74, that total had increased to 3,899, for an increase of 41.9 per- 
cent. Duriig that period of time, ten new institutions began operation, 
and F7SE enrollment in general academic courses increased Uy 35.3 percent. 

TABLE 14 ' * 

BUDGETED FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT FACULTY 
Texas Institutions of Higher Education 

Fiscal Fiscal Increase 





1968-69 


1973-74 


Number 


Percent 


Public Community Colleges^ 


2.747 


3,899 




41.9% 


Public Senior Colleges and 
Universities (All Ranks) 


9,345 


12,058 


2,713 


29.0 


Total 


12,092 


15,957 


3,865 


32. 0-6 



Includes faculty for general academic courses only. 
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r Student -Faculty Ratio in Public Senior Institutions 

Since faculty members at senior colleges and universities frequently 
teach students at all levels -- undergraduate, master's, and doctoral 
data reported do not reveal faculty- student ratios by level. 

For purposes of this comparison, a full-time student equivalent was 

computed by dividing institutional fall semester totals of student credit 
hours by IS. These data should be used with caution, since they will not 
reflect accurately the higher student -faculty ratio at the undergraduate 
level or the lower student- faculty ratio at the master's and doctoral levels. 

, The statewide student -faculty rstio would appear to be decreasing at 
this time, with the average at 19.7 in 1968-69 and at 17.9 in 1973-74. 
However, the average for 1973-74 was affected by the opening of five new 
institutions. Therefore, it should not be assumed that the student- 
faculty ratio has significantly been lowered during this period. His- 
torically, student- faculty ratios at new institutions have been lower 
than average until enrollment builds up. 

A summary of student -faculty ratios by institution and by statewide 
avorage. formal! publi.c senior |:olleges and jniversities from J 968-69 
through 1973-74 is presented in Appendix E. 

Projection of Full -Time-Equivalent Faculty to 1980 

Using the 1973-74 statewide student -faculty ratio of 18 to 1 and the 
projected full -time- student equivalents for senior colleges and univer- 
sities, it is estimated that a total of 13,816 FTE faculty will be needed 
by the 1979-80 academic year. This is an increase of 1,758 faculty over 

111 
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the number employed in 1973-74 to meet enrollment increases in senior 
— institutions by the 1979-80 academic year. 

Community junior colleges had a student -faculty ratio of 19.8 to 1 
in 1973-74 for general acadeiaic courses. Assuming the same student- 
faculty ratio to the 1979-80 academic year, an additional 702 FTE faculty 
will be needed to meet estimated FTSE enrollment increases in general 
academic courses in community colleges. Faculty estimates for community 
colleges do not include faculty for vocational-technical courses. 

Summary and Recommendations 
A nummary of findings and recommendations regarding faculty salaries, 
student- faculty ratios, and other areas related to instructional effective 
ness and maintenance of excellence in higher education are included in the 
first section of this report. 
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As students in ever increasing numbers sought college admission 
during the 1960' s, existing colleges and universities speeded up building 
programs; new institutions were created and new campuses built. Great 
efforts were made to relieve overcrowded classrooms and to provide class- 
room and laboratory space for students who were seeking educational 
opportunities. 

The result of these efforts was that the amount of space avilabie 
at every Texas public college and university and at almost all private 
senior institutions increased between 1968 and 1973. An indication that 
construction was, in fact, about to catch up with the spiral ing enroll- 
ment increases was the fact that the statewide average space available 
per student was approaching and in some cases, exceeding national stan- 
dards established by the U.S. Office of Education, 

To assess the impact of that growth upon the Texas higher education 
system it is important to examine the amount of growth in different types 
of institutions, the sources of funds that support the growth, how respon- 
sive growth has been to student enrollment demands, and how the growth 
has affected the level of space utilization. 

This chapter will examine these factors separately 1) Tpxas public 
senior colleges and universities, 2) public community junior colleges, 
and 3) private senior institutions. Following each analysis are pro- 
jections of space expansion to 1980 for each of the three types of 
institutions. Duo to the declining number of private junior colleges 
and inadequate space data for these institutions,, they are not included 
in the analysis. ind 
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Method of Analysis 

One measure of the adequacy of facilities available for Ugher educa- 
tion is the amount of educational and general (E§G) square feet^ available 
per full-time student equivalent CFTSE).^ 

For each type institution, data were collected and analyzed in regard 
to 1) auKJunt of increase in space at each college and university between 
196S and 1973, 2) how the increase in space related to the level of utiliza- 
tion, 5^ how the increase in space related to student need or demand as 
reflected in enrollment trends, and 4) how the amount of E§G square feet 
of space available per full-time student equivalent related to national 



Hducational and General (E§G) Space is a nationally recognized assign- 
able, or net, space inventory category which includes all enclosed 
assignable space on a campus except that assigned to the "Auxiliary 
Service'' category (i.e., student unions, bookstores, dormitories, etc.), 
or to non-institutional or unassigned use categories. 

2 

ro recognize variations in space needed for different types and levels 
of instruction, full-time student enrollments in senior institutions 
were computed on the following mathematical equivalents: 15 semester 
credit hours at the associate and baccalaureate level, 12 semester credit 
hours at the master's and special professional level, and 9 semester 
credit hours at the doctoral level. The total FTSE for all levels of 
instruction is the sum of the totals for each of the three levels. Full- 
time student equivalents in public community junior colleges' were computed 
on the basis of 15 SCH for enrollment in general academic courses and 
on the basis of 24 contact hours per week for enrollment in vocational- 
technical courses. The sum of these two is the total FTSE for each 
public community college. 
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standards established by the U.S. Office of Education."' The analysis also 
rcv'Oiiniics that, while the national standard is a desirable &oai, equity 
iimmg, institutions should be the primary condition applied to that goal. 

Square feet of E^G space available to each Texas institution was 
computed on the basis of information collected in an annual facilities 
inventory. The ratio of space per student is an indicator of the level 
of institutional space utilisation -- e.g.» the smaller the number of 
square feet per student, the higher the level of utilization and vice 
versa. Changes in the student- space ratio also reveal the relationship 
between increase in E5G space and student demand. Increases in space can 
respond to the need to alleviate overcrowded conditions, (as indicated by 
too few square feet per student), to enrollment increases, or to both. 
When space grows more rapidly than does enrollment, an improvement in the 
space-student ratio occurs. If enrollments increase more rapidly than 
space expanr^s, the result is a loss in amount of space available per 
student . 



^he National Standard is based on a U.S. Office of Education study of 
student space needs. In establishing the standard, a wide variety of 
curricula and the types of space included in the defined category, 
"nSG Space," were considered. The USOE, in its report, Federal Support 
for Higher Education Construction: Current Programs and Future Needs . 
July iO, 1969, recommended a factor of 132 square feet of Educational 
and General Space per FTSE for "Public Universities" and 93 square feet 
for "Other Public Four-Year" institutions. The average of these two 
factors, 113 square feet, was computed as an appropriate national 
standard for Texas public colleges and universities. The national 
standard for public junior colleges is 70 square feet. For private 
senior institutions the standard is 126.5 square feet. 
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Texas Public Senior Colleges and Universities 

Despite facilities vaLued at $825.3 million in replacen»nt costs, in 
196S Texas' 22 senior colleges and universities were overcrowded and ranked 
fur behind the national standard in space available per student. Building 
had not kept pace with enrollment increases. 

In 1968 only one of the 22 public senior colleges had the 113 square 
feet per student reco&mended by the U.S. Office of Education. In fact, 
all but five of Texas' senior institutions had less than 100 square feet 
of E5G space per FTSE. The state average of T8.9 sqi'.are feet per student 
was only 70 percent of the national standard. (See Appendix F« Table 2} 

By 1973 each of those 22 institutions had expanded its facilities. 
Replacement value had increased to $1.6 billion (Appendix F, Table 1). 
Shown in Table 15, a cumulative increase of 54 percent in space available 
at those same 22 institutions, coupled with a total increase of only 17 
percent in FTSE enrollment had resulted in an improved state average of 
104.2 square feet per student, or 92 percent of the national standard. 
(Appendix F, Tables 2 and 3). 

In addition to the expansion of the existing institutions, six new 

campuses were in varying stages of developaent, and all but one were 

4 

admitting students by Fall 1973. 

^The new institutions were UT-San Antonio, UT-Permian Basin, UT-Dallas, 
Texas A§I at Corpus Christ i and Tyler State College. The University of 
Houston at Clear take was scheduled to enroll students in Fall 1974. 
In addition, three upper level c«iters were sharing junior college 
facilities to make available more baccalaureate opportunities Texas 
A^I at Laredo, University of Houston at Victoria, and East Texas State 
University at Texarkana. 
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The changes in the statewide average q, space available per student 
frora 1968 to 1973 and the rate of growth are sununarized in Table 15. 
Institutional data are included in Appendix F» Tables 2 and 3. 

TABLE IS 

COMPARISON OF SPACE AVAILABLE, 1968 AND 1973 
Texas Public Senior Colleges and Universities 

Fall nducational and Fall FTSE Square Feet 

General Square Feet EnroUwent Per FTSE 

1968 1975 1968 1973 T968 1973" 



State Total 14.867,676 22,951,552 188,355 220.277 78.9 104.2 
Percent 

Increase 541 17% 32% 

State 5ources of Plant Funds 

Funds available fov the construction of facilities at Texas public 
senior colleges and universities come frons multiple sources. The multi- 
plicity and complexity of funding sources contribute to inequitable 
distribution of construction funds among the different state supported 
institutions. 

There are five constitutional and statutory sources of funds for 
construction of facilities at Texas public senior colleges and imiversi- 
ties: 1) Permanent University Fund; 2} Ad Valorem Tax Funds, 3) Use Fees 
^™ Tuition (Skiles Act), 4) Building Use Fees, and 5) Tuition Revenue 
Bonds. Institutions irfiich participate in either the Permanent University 
Fund or Ad Valorem Tax Funds are statutorily ineligible to receive 
general revenue appropriations for new capital construction. 
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(1) Permanent University Fund . The Texas Constitution dedicates 
certain lands and income from those lands to the support of specified 
institutions within The University of Texas System and the Texas A§M 
University System. From the financial report of The University of Texas 
System dated August, 1973, the book value of the Permanent University 
Fund was $679,357, 124» which includes some 2,100,000 acres of land at a 
nominal value of $10,002,384. The net income in 1973 from the available 
fund, after expenses, was $31,198,857, of which Texas A§M University 
System received one-third. 

(2) Ad Valorem Taxes for State Colleges . A tax of 10$ per $100 of 
valuation was designated to be pledged to retire bonds at 17 general 
academic institutions which are specified in the Constitution. lnstitu< 
tions participating in the ad valorem tax funds are ineligible to receive 
general revenue appropriations for capital improvements and none of the 
ad valorem tax funds may be used for auxiliary enterprises. The limita- 
tion on general revenue appropriations applies to new construction only 
and does not prohibit appropriations of general revenue funds for major 
improvement and repair projects. 

(3) Use Fees from Tuition (Skiles Act) . All of the public senior 
colleges and tmiversities are authorized to charge a building use fee 
not exceeding $5 per semester for each full-time student. Income to the 
state's general revenue is reduced by the amount of this use fee. The 
use fee may be pledged by the institution for the sale of bonds issued 
for capital improvements, including the purchase of land. The term of 
the bonds is limited to 40 years. 
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(4) Building Use Fees . The governing boards of all state colleges 
ami universities arc authorized to fix use fees for any kind of improve- 
ment, without specific money limitation on the amount of the fee. The 
only restriction on the kind of facility to be constructed with bond 
proceeds is that none shall be for exclusive use of private social clubs. 
Bonds are authorized to be issued, pledging the use fee income with no 
limit on term. 

tS) Tuition Revenue Bon^s . Texas Tech University and The Univer- 
sity of Texas System were authorized in 1971 to use tuition charges, of 
the aggregate amount of student fees, to retire revenue facility bonds 
at Texas Tech University and Medical School and the new institutions of 
The University of Texas System not now participating in the Permanent 
University Fund. No limitation was set on the amount of such bonds that 
could be issued. The University of Houston, Texas ASM University, and 
Pan American University also were authorized by the Legislature in 1973 
to issue tuition revenue bonds for specified maximum amounts. All three 
institutions have now issued bonds to the statutory maximum. 

Patterns of Institutional Growth: 1968-1973 

Every public senior college expanded the amount of space available 
during the years 1968 to 1973, with the rate of increase ranging from 
9 percent to 138 percent. Expansion was rapid enough that all but two 
institutions experienced improvements in the space per student ratio. 
(Appendix F, Table 3). 
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There was, however, little change in rankings. Institutions with the 
roost square feet per student in 1968 tended to have the most in 1973, and 
those with the lower rankings maintained that position. (Appendix F, Table 2) 

Many of the institutions which were highest in square feet available 
per FTSE both in 1968 and 1973 also were aniong the highest in percent of 
increase in space and in percent of increase in square feet per FTSl. 

Nine senior institutions were among the twelve highest in square feet 
per student both in 1968 and in 1973, and consequently lowest in this 
measure of space utilization. On the other hand, the same five institutions 
which had the lowest square feet per FTSE in 1968 also had the lowest in 
1973. That is, these five institutions ranked highest in space utilization 
by this measure in both years and were therefore the most crowded. 

Of the nine institutions which ranked highest in square feet per stu- 
dent both in 1968 and 1973, only one (Texas A§M)5 had reached the national 
standard in 1968. Six had done so by 1973. 

The average square feet per FTSE available at the top 12 institutions 
in 1973 was not quite 20 percent above the state average and more than 10 
percent above the national standard. 

The five institutions with the lowest square feet available had an 
average which was only 61.4 percent of the state average and 42.9 percent 
of the national standard in 1968. Iraprovemer-. was slight over this period, 
with their average in 1973 being only 62.2 percent of the state average and 
58 percent of the national norm. 

^Texas A§M, being heavily involved in graduate programs and research, does 
not conform to standards developed for average four-year institutions. 
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The nine institutions ranking in the top twelve both years were Texas 
ASM University, West Texas State University, Texas Woman's University, 
Midwestern University, Sul Ross State University, Tarleton State University, 
The University of Texas at Austin, Texas ASI University at Kingsville and 
Prairie View A^M University. 

The five institutions which ranked lowest both in 1968 and 197S were 
lamar University, Southwest Texas State University, The University of Texas 
at El Paso, Pan American University, and Stephen F. Axistin State University. 

Relationship Between Increases in Space and Enrol Iment Increases 

Analysis of the data indicate no correlation between increases of 
space and enrollment increases at the institutions. 
Some examples: 

Six of the institutions which were among the 12 which 
had the most square feet per student both in 1968 and in 1973 were also 
among the 12 who added the most space during this time span. Yet, only 
two of these institutions were ai^ng the top twelve in enrollment in- 
creases and two were among the five lowest in enrollment increases. 
(Lee Appendix F, Table 3) 

However, of the twelve institutions highest in square 
feet per student in 1973, five were among the highest twelve in enroll- 
ment increase. 

Of the five institutions ranking lowest in square feet 
per student both in 1968 and 1973, three w6re among the twelve highest in 
percent enrollment increase for the period and none were among the five 
lowest in enrollment increase. 
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Conclusions About Patterns in Space Expansion at 
Texas Colleges and Universities 

Analysis of the data indicate: 

(1) Substantial increase in the amount of space available in Texas 
colleges and imiversities during the period, 196S to 1973. 

(2) Cuinulative iniprovei^nt in approaching the national standard, with 
the state average improving from 70 percent of the national standard in 
1968 to 92 percent of that standard by 1973. 

(3) No correlation in the increase of space at institutions with the 
need factors of enrollment Increases, space utilization, or national space 
standard. 

(4) Allocation of ftind:: to institutions for the construction of 
facilities on ssme basis other than objective and demonstrable need perpetu 
ated an imbalance in facilities use among institutions. The imbalance 
existed in 196S and was still evident in 1973. 

Space Projections to 1980 for Texas Public Senior Institutions . 

Several conditions and qualifications must be considered before the 
need for more space at Texas public senior institutions can be placed in 
proper perspective. 

In addressing the issues involved^ two projections of space have been 
made. The first provides an estimate of space which would be needed to 
1980 if expansion were based on a combination of enrollment demand and an 
attempt to achieve the national standard. The second projection provides 
an estimate of space which would be constructed if the same methods and 
factors of space growth which prevailed in 1968 to 1973 are applied in 
the 1973-1980 period. 



i , , , v* ' . . 

It is important to note that space increase figures cited in both 
: - projections are for public senior institutions collectively. While 

st<itewi(io figures may indicate an aggregate surplus of educational and 
general space* historical analysis of data indicates that many institu- 
tional needs are not presently being met due to the present inequitable 
distribution of funds. Even though Echievement of the national standard 
is a desirable goal, equity among the institutions should be the primary 
condition applied to that goal. In this regard, one must note that the 
l%8-i973 data demonstrate that the pattern of E§G increase has not been 
correlated with institutional need. Institutions with relatively high 
space-student ratios frequently were among those adding the most new 
space. The five institutions with the lowest space-student ratios re- 
mained in that position in both 196S and 1973. For both projections 
presented in this study, the average figures on square feet per FTSE 
would, by past trends, result in several institutions remaining well 
below the national standard and even more remaining below the state 
average, while others would rise far above both of these figures. 

Also, the projected space figures could be affected by the following 
considerations: 

(I) Federal funds will probably not be as available or their effect 
felt to the same extent from 1973-1980 as during the period 1968-1973. 
However, this factor may be partially offset by an increase in the amount 
of state dollars available for facilities construction due to the infla- 
tionary conditions involving the Permanent University Fund and Constitu- 
tional funds. 
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(2) Although 3d valoretn funds cannot now be used for repair and 
alterations, more of the Available Funds could and probably will be used 
for the remodeling, rehabilitation and conversion of space to new and 
better uses, therefore requiring no new space. 

(3) Inflation may erode the value of the construction dollar, there- 
by causing fewer building starts. 

(4) Student enrollment projections do not take into account the 
development of new forms of educational delivery systems which may iiot 
use or require conventional facilities space as in the past. 

In projecting new space expansion to 1980 for which state funds 
would be needed, one imist also consider the influence of previously 
authorized construction for which the Legislature already has appnjved 
funds. Five new institutions are presently constructing new facilities 
for which funds have been authorized. The space is scheduled to be avail- 
able for use between 1974 and 1976. The total amount of this already 
authorized and funded space is 1,672,5§4 square feet. Both projections of 
space expansion to 1980 consider this construction in arriving at a pro- 
jected total of ne w space which would be constructed.^ 



The five institutions for which construction funds have already been 
authorized by the Legislature, their assignable E§G square feet, and 

scheduled dates by which the space will be available are as follows: 

Tyler State College 144,827 sq. ft. Fall, 1976 

UT - Permian Basin 228,181 sq, ft. Fall, 1974 

UT - San Antonio 483,450 sq. ft. Fall, 1975 

UT - Dallas 430,381 sq. ft. Fall, 1975 

U. of Houston at Clear Lake 385,715 sq. ft. Fall, 1976 
Total 1,672,554 sq, ft. 
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The first projection of spaco needs to 1980 is based on two assusip- 
tionH: i) That FTSE enrollments at Texas public senior institutions will 
increase as projected to 19S0, and 2) that institutions will construct 
enough educational and general space to accommodate the increased enroll- 
ments and bring f » statewide average square feet available per FTSE to 
the national st^^. ^rd of 113 square feet. 

As illustrated in Table 16, the amount of educational and general 
space available at. Texas senior institutions would increase by 25.9 per- 
cent, while FTSE enrollments are estimated to increase by 14.7 percent, 
if space were to increase on this basis, it would enable institutions to 
serve enrollment demands and achieve the national standard of 113 square 
feet per FTSE. 

TABLE 16 
PROJECTION I 

SPACE EXPANSION TO 1980 AT TEXAS PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 
Based on Enrollment Demand and Achievement of National Standard 

Projected Construction 

Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. For Which Net New 

Available Available Sq. Ft. Funds Already Space To Be 

in 1973 in 1980 Increase Authorised Funded by 1980 

22,951,552 28,899,524 5.947,972 1.672,554 4,275,418 

The second projection deals with the amount of space which would be 
constructed if the same methods and factors of space growth which prevailed 
from 1968 to 1973 are applied in the 1973-1980 period. Between 1968 and 
1973, the average annual increase in FTSE enrollment at Texas public 
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jjcnior institutions was 3.4 percent while the accompanying E5G space in- 
crease averaged 10. S percent annually. Assuffling the same ratio of space 
growth to enrollment increases for the remainder of the decade would result 
in a 46.7 percent increase in the amo»,mt cf new space, as compared with the 
projected 14.7 percent FTSE enrollment increase. 

As revealed in Table 17, a total of 9,061,887 square feet of new 
space would be added. The result vtould be that the statewide average 
square feet available would increase to 131.7 square feet per FTSE, far in 
excess of the national standard of 113 square feet. 

TABLE 17 

PROJECTION II 

SPACE PROJECTIONS TO 1980 FOR TEXAS PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 
Based on the Same Rate of Expansion as Existed Between !968 and 1973 

« 

Projected Construction 
Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. For Which Net New 

Available Available Sq. Ft. Funds Already Space To .Be 
in 1975 in 1980 Increase Authorized Funded by 1980 

22,95i,S52 35,685.993 10,734,441 1,672,554 9.061,887 

Projections of Costs and Availability of Funds 

Projections of the costs of facilities must apply an estimated dollar 
factor to the projected space figure. The cost of construction can and 
will be affected by inflation, geographical cost differentials, building 
type, design and material cost differentials and, therefore, cannot be 
calculated with accuracy. However, a dollar factor of $60 per square 
foot, which for the period of 1973-1980 is conservative, would be a 
reasonable planning estimate. 
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Uiiing the $60 per square foot cost and the 4,275,4IS square feet of 

esLtiaatcU net new sjmce to be funded by 1980 from Projection I (Table ift) 

yields an estimated cost of new facilities to 1980 of $256.5 million. 

A conservative planning estimate of the funds which will be available 
from the five Constitutional and statutory sources described earlier in this 
chapter is $345 million. This conservative estimate is based on a straight 
line projection of the Permanent University Fund 1973 annual income and 
on historical trends of income which would be available from the Ad Valorem 
Tax Fund, sale of Skiles Act Bonds, and Building Use Fee bonds. The amount 
of funds could go considerably higher if increasing market prices of oil 
and gas continue to increase the PUK incMJe. institutions realise more 
income from increased levels of building use fees, and inflated prices 
inc;'casc revenue from ad valorem taxes. 

It is apparent that estimated income is more than adequate to meet 
projected building needs. In fact, the projected availability of funds 
would permit institutions to build approximately 5.7 million square foot 
at a cost of $60 per square foot. If building did reach that level and 
the space already funded on new institutions is completed, public senior 
institutions would attain a student-space ratio of 119 square feet per 
FTS£ by 1980, above the USOE national standard of 113. 

Considerations for Facilities Planning 

Statewide planning for facilities needi; must stress the unique needs 
of individual institutions over and beyond aggregate statewide figures. 
While it is apparent that the state can and is providing funds adequate to 
support the construction of buildings which, collectively, can meet 
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national planning standards, inequities in space available among insti- 
tutions arc result ing from inequitable distribution of funds. 

\n ideal statewide plant funding system which would address the 
needs of the state as a whole as well as those of individual public 
senior colleges and universities should: 

(I) Provide on equitable distribution of plant funds to each insti- 
tution according to its enrollment and program needs. 

i2) Make funds available in amounts and at times which will enable 
building construction to keep pace with, or ahead of, need. 

(3) Be of sufficient stability to make long range planning both 
possible and effective. 

(4) Respond to changing cost factors. 

(5) Be economical in terms of cost to the state, such as bonds of 
high rating and low interest rates. 

(6) Encourage building design and standards for long range maximum 
economy. 

(7j Encourage renovation and remodeling of existing facilities and 
coordination with new construction for maximum overall economy. 

(S) Encourage low operating and maintenance elements of budgetary 
expenditures. 

(9) Be compatible with the availability and amounts of non-state 
funding, particularly federal grants ard loans. 
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Public Cctmmunity Junior Con<?«cs 

Texas public community coliogcs were the fastest growinj; sciitnent of 
the state's higher education system between 19bS and liHS, both in terms ^ 
of '.'nrol linent and in terms of construction of facilities. 

There are four basic sources of funds for construction of facilities * 
at public community junior colleges: 1) local ad valorem taxes, 21 building 
use fees, 3) federal funds, and 4) revenue bonds based on income from 
auxiliary enterprises. 

Since construction and maintenance of facilities for consmunity junior 
colleges is a responsibility of the local district, variations in institu- 
tional goals, roles and scopes, and perceived facilities needs arc reflected 
in the growth of institutional facilities. 

Horty junior college districts were operating community colleges both 
in i9(>S and in 1973. An additional seven junior college districts began 
operation during this time. The first year for which complete space 
inventory data are available for public junior colleges is 1969, and the 
historic analysis of space growth patterns is based only on data from the 
40 districts which were in operation during 1969 through 1973. Projections 
of space needs to 1980 are based on anticipated enrollment increases in 
all public community junior colleges and, therefore, do consider space 
needs of the new districts. 

The amount of Educational and General square feet available at every 
public community college increased during the period 1969 to 1973. In 
1969 the statewide average of space available at these institutions 
approached the USOE national standard of 70 square feet per FTSE and by 
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1973 had grown well above it. The changes in the statewide average and 
the rate of growth are summarized in Table 18. Institutional data are 
included in Appendix F, Tables 4 and 5. 

TABLE IS 



COMPARISON OF SPACE AVAILABLE, 1969 AND 1973 
Texas Public Community Junior Colleges 



Fall Educational and Fall FTSE Square Feet 

General Square Feet Enrollment Per FTSE 

1969 1973 1969 1973 1969 1973 



State Total 4,885,283 7,927,341 73,212 92,911 66.7 81.8 
Percent 

Increase 62.3% 32.4% 22.6% 



Of the 40 districts operating in 1969, 26 reported Educational and 
General square feet per student above the USOE national standard of 70 
square feet. Of the 44 districts in operation in 1973, for which data 
were available, all but seven exceeded the national standard. 

There were wide variations among institutions in the amount of space 
available per student. The range of E^G square feet per FTSE in 1969 was 
from 24.7 to 154.4. The range was even broader in 1973, from a low of 
2S.7 square feet per FTSE to 216.1. Institutional data are reported in 
Appendix F, Table 4. 

While hear^count enrollment increased at ail the public community 
colleges, 17 of these colleges actually experienced a decline in the 
number of full-timf* equivalent students served. Earlier sections of 
this report have noted the increased number of part-time students 
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attending community colleger. Despite the FTSE enrollment decline, each 
of these colleges still built additional E^G space. 

The variations in space available arc further demonstrated by the 
fact that seven of the community colleges in 1973 were still below the 
national standard of 70 square feet while 17 of the colleges had space- 
student ratios which were 150 percent or more of the national standard. 
(Sec institutional data in Appendix F, Table 4). 

In general, the analysis revealed a far more favorable picture of 
space available per student in community colleges than in public senior 
colleges. However, some of the inequities from institution to institution 
which existed in the public senior institutions also were apparent in the 
public two-year institutions . 

While pointing out these apparent inequities in space available for 
students in the various community colleges, it is recognized that there 
are wide variations in program offerings among these institutions and in 
their roles and scopes. Also, the expansion of facilities at these 
institutions is determined and funded by each district, and standards and 
goals vary among the districts. 

Space Projections to 1980 for Public Junior Community Colleges 

In estimating space which will be available in Texas public community 

junior colleges in 1980, it is recognized that decisions to build addi- 

tional facilities are the prerogative of the local districts. 

Projections are made on three different bases: 1) That construction 

to 1980 will continue to grow at the same pace to 1980 as it did from '969 

through 1973, 2) That construction will grow at a pace to maintain the 1973 

space-student ratio, and 3) That construction will grow at a pace to allow 

O the state average E§G space per *t*jient to equal the USOE national standard. 
ERIC 
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Assumptions made in each of the three projections are that 1) full- 
time student equivalent enrollments will increase as projected, and 2) 
that funds for construction at community colleges will continue to come 
from the four basic sources available in 1973. Should state funds be 
appropriated to support construction at public community colleges, con- 
struction could increase at a faster pace than estimated. 

Full-time student equivalent enrollment at Texas public community 
junior colleges increased at an average rate of 8.1 percent per year 
during 1969 to 1973 and is projected to increase at a rate of 5.0 percent 
for the remainder of the decade. If space is increased in the same 
proportion to FTSE enrollments during 1973 to 1980 as was true between 
1969 and 1973, a total of 5.3 million square feet of new space would be 
constructed. This would result in a statewide average of 110.3 square 
feet per FTSE by 1980, which would be 58 percent above the national 
standard of 70 square feet. Due to rising costs of construction, expected 
reductions in available funds due to inflationary pressures, this would 
seem to be an unreasonably high expectation for facilities growth. 

The most conservative estimate of space would assure that construction 
at public community junior colleges will increase oniy enough so thit the 
statewide average square feet available per FTSE will equal the national 
standard of 70 square feet. On this basis only 809,989 square feet of 
space above that available in 1973 would be required to accommodate pro- 
jected enrollment increases. This very modest increase would result in a 
decrease in the space-student ratio of 81.8 square feet per student which 
was available in 1973. Even considering uncertain funding and inflationary 
factors, this estimate would seem unreasonably low. 

ill 
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An estimate of construction based on maintaining the 1973 space- 
stuUcnt ratio would appear to be the most reasonable projection of space 
which will be available in 1980. To maintain the existing space-student 
ratio with the projected enrollment increases to 1980 would require the 
construction of an additional 2.3 million square feet of Educational and 
General space. 

Other Considerations : 

Because of the community-centered nature of public junior colleges, 
statewide space projections cannot address individual districts' needs and 
goals. It is recognized that new campuses are either under construction or 
in the planning stages for urban areas in the state. Historically, new 
institutions have more space available per student until they reach 
enrollment potential than do older institutions. 

Also the space projections do not take into account the development 
of new forms of delivery systems which will not require the construction 
of conventional facilities space to serve the' projected student enrollment 
increases. 

Yet another factor in the space consideration is the fact that some 
community colleges have space made available for their use which is not 
reflected in space inventory data. In fact, in 1973 Austin Community 
College served 781 FTSE students, Houston Community College served 1,912 
FTSE students, and North Harris County College served 1500 sti^ents without 
permanent academic facilities. 

o 
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Private Senior Colleges and Universi'»:les 
Private senior colleges and universities vary widely in role and scope, 
in course and degree offerings, and in funding sources. Construction funds 
are available to private institutions through certain federal programs, 
but these institutions must rely heavily upon private sources to support 
building efforts. 

Nonetheless, these institutions historically have tended to provide 
more space per student than do public institutions. This is reflected in 
the fact that the USOH national standard for private senior colleges is 
126.5 square feet per full-time student equivalent (RSF) , as compared 
with the national standard of 113 square feet per FTSE for public senior 
institutions. 

The statewide average of Kducational and General square feet avail- 
able per FTSH in Texas private senior institutions stood at 114.4 square 
feet in 1968 and had increased to 159.7 square feet by Fall 1975 — well 
above the USOE national standard of 126.5. 

On a statewide basis, more space was available per student in Texas 
private institutions than in public institutions both in 1968 and 1975. 
However, the variations in space available at the different institutions 
were even broader than the institutional variations among public senior 
colleges. In 1973, the amount of Educational and General (E§G) square 
fett available per FTSE in private colleges ranged from a low of 38.9 
square feet per FTSE to a high of 286.5. 

Collectively, private senior colleges experienced a gain in total 
lltiCt space available, but the rate of growth was far from uniform. In 
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fact» two private senior colleges actually experienced a decrease in over- 
-ail iunount of space availahle. (See Appendix H, Table 7). 

IVhilo private senior institutions as a group experienced an average 
2.7 percent increase in full-time student equivalent enrollment, 12 of 
these institutions recorded declines in the number of FTSE students for 
the period. (See Appendix H, Table 6). 

The statewide picture of space available at private senior institu- 
tions in 1969 and 1973 is sunuaarized in Table 19. Institutional data are 
included in Appendix F, Tables 6 and 7. 

TABLE 19 



COMPARISON OF SPACE AVAILABLE, 1969 AND 1973 
Texas Private Senior, Colleges and Universities 



Fall Educational and Fall FTSE Square Feet 

General Square Feet Enrollment Per FTSE 

1969 1973 1969 1973 1969 1973 



State Totals S. 883, 080 7,948,772 51,427 56,908 114.4 139.7 

Percent 

Increase 35% 10.61 22.1% 

Space Projections to 1980 for Private Senior Institutions 

As noted earlier, construction at private senior institutions is 
controlled by decisions of institutional governing boards. Those decisions 
are affected primarily by availability of funds and by enrollment demands. 
Estimates of space which will be available in private institutions by 
1980 are based on consideration of the following factors: 1) Federal 
construction grants funds will almost certainly not be available to the same 
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extent for the remainder of the decade as they were during 1968 to 1973, 

2) inflationary pressures will further ei'ode availability of private funds* 

3) projected enrollments for private institutions indicate that FTSE enroll 
ments at these institutions will increase at about a 1.7 percent average, 
rather than the 2,7 percent average experienced during 1969-1973. 

If construction at private senior institutions during the remainder 
of the decade were to be undertaken to bring the statewide average of 
square feet per student to the USOE national standard of 126.5 square feet 
per FTSE, then an additional 1.2 million square feet would be built by 
private institutions statewide. 

However, as noted earlier, the statewide average in 1973 exceeded the 
USOE national standard. If construction is undertaken to maintain the 
statewide average at its 1973 level of 139.7 square feet per FTSE, then an 
additional 2.1 million square feet of space would be constructed by 1980. 
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FINANCING HIGIiER EDUCATION 

There arc five isain sources of income for contemporary American 
.institutions of higher education: 1) student fees, 2) endowments (past 
gifts converted into income-producing property), 3) gifts from living 
benefactors (including alumni and corporations), 4) direct grants or 
appropriations from government, and 5) for community colleges, local tax 
funds. 

Tx'aditional ly, independent and private institutions have relied 
primarily upon incsaae from tuition, endowments, and gifts. Public senior 
colleges and universities have depended primarily upon appropriations 
from state legislatures, and public community junior colleges upon state 
appropriations and local tax funds. 

However, federal legislation enacted in the 1960's enhanced the role 
of the federal government in financing higher education- The flow of 
dollars from the federal government greatly increased both to independent 
and public institutions in the form of institutional support ptxid direct 
aid to students. 

There is a changing pattern of support in the 1970' s. At the federal 
level, there is a shift away from programs which channel funds directly to 
institutions in favor of programs which channel funds directly to students . 
Also, federal revenue sharing funds are being returned to states where they 
can be distributed on the basis of priorities established at the state level; 
however the amount of these funds is uncertain. A depressed stock market 
has resulted in declining values of endowments of private institutions and 
of foundations which have traditionally contributed funds to higher 
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education institutions. In addition public institutions arc competing 
vigorously with private institutions for funds available from foundations 
and other private sources. 

Two of the results of these shifting patterns in traditional funding 
sources arc that private institutions are having to ask students to pay 
more of the cost of their education and public institutions are making 
heavier demands upon state funds. 

Support for Texas Public Education 

The addition of IS fully state- supported institutions, seven community 
college districts* three new campuses of existing districts, and 157,674 
students to the Texas public, higher education system carries a price tag. 
Appropriations from all funds to support Texas higher education climbed 
from $525.4 million in Fiscal 1968 to $591.2 million in Fiscal 1973. 

It was a story repeated across the nation. The national average 
increased in state tax funds appropriated for higher education was 92.9 
percent. Texas exceeded that average, with a 98 percent increase in tax 
funds appropriated in Fiscal 1973 over Fiscal 1968. hTiile ranking nine- 
teenth in percentage increase of tax funds appropriated, Texas ranked 
fourth in total tax dollars appropriated in Fiscal 1973. Only California, 
Illinois and New York appropriated more tax dollars to support higher 
education. Texas also ranks fourth in population among the 50 states. 
(See Appendix G, Table 1) 

A ppropriations to Higher Education 

For appropriations purposes, there are four funding classifications 
for Texas public higher education. A fairly detailed description of 
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those c i ass it*l cat ions it; included in Appendix G of this report. In 
general, the four classifications include: 

1. Senior colleges and universities : All the state's four-year and 
graduate general academic institutions, upper- level institutions and 
centers. 

2. Community- junior colleges : The state's 47 junior college dis- 
tricts receive state aid on a formula basis to support instructional and 
administrative costs. Funds for general academic programs come through 
the Coordinating Board and for vocational-technical programs through the 
Texas Education Agency. The costs of construction, operation and main- 
tenance of physical plants at community colleges are met though local 
funds. These institutions are state-assisted, as opposed to fully state- 
sup|K>rtcd institutions. 

3. Health related agencies : All public medical and dental schools, 
a systcmwide nursing school, and other health related units. 

^' All other : Among insti tut ions ^ agencies and services included 
in this general classification are Texas State Technical Institute, museums, 
research and services of the Texas A§H University Agricultural Experiment 
Station and extension resources, Moody College of Marine Sciences and 
Maritime Resources, other special services. The University of Texas System 
Office, the Coordinating Board, and funds to contract with independent 
medical and dental institutions. 

The total funds appropriated in these four classifications make 
the state's appropriations from all funds to Texas agencies of higher 
education. 
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A ppropriat ionss — - 1968-1973 ; The percentage share of total state appro- 
pi'iations clianneled to higher education remained almost constant between 
Fiscal 1968 and Fiscal 1973, Higher education's share of the $2, 3 billion 
total state api>ro|>riations from all funds in 1968 was 13.4 percent. In 
1973 » higher education received 13 «$ percent of the staters $4*1 billion 
total appropriations from all funds. The result was an increase of 
$a6S«H mllion in dollar level funding for Fiscal 1973 over Fiscal 1963, 

The portion of the staters total appropriations from general revenue 
going to higher education was 53.8 percent in Fiscal 1968 and 54.5 percent 
in 1975. 

The total of ail state funds appropriated to support Texas higher 
education increased 82 percent between Fiscal 1968 and Fiscal 1973. As 
reflected in Table 20 » the highest rate of increase (165 percent) was for 
community junior colleges. Ten new two-year institutions began operation 
during this time and the total number of students enrolled increased by 
almost 100,000. Appropriations to health-related agencies increased 
114 percent, as enrollments grew and one new dental and two new medical 
schools began operation. Appropriations to senior colleges and univer- 
sities increased 66 percent, as nine new institutions came into being 
and enrollment grew by almost 48,000. 
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TABLE 20 



BEST COPY AVAiy^iE 



COMPARISON OF LnCISUTIVE APPROPRIATIONS POR 
FISCAL YEAR 1968 KITH FISCAL YEAR 1973 



ALL FUNDS 
All Agencies of Higher Education 



Fiscal 
Year 



Public 
Senior 
Colleg es 



Public 
Junior 
Colleges 



1 



Health 
Related 
Agencies 



All Other 



Total 



1968 $193»026,S22 $29»050,82S $46,360,061 $56,954,664 $325,392,072 

1973 320,913,046 76.926,347 99.169,511 94,168,640 591.177,544 
Percentage 

Increase 66"* 165% IM 65% 62% 

^Amounts include funds appropriated to the Texas Education Agency for 
distribution to junior colleges for vocational -technical programs. 

Fiscal Needs of Higher Education Projected to 1980 

Projecting needs of higher education ahead for five years in a period 
marked not only by expanding enrollments but by rapid increases in the 
cost of goods and services, an increasing national rate of unemployment, 
and threatened cutbacks in federal funds to higher education is extra- 
ordinarily hazardous. 

Projections which consider only enrollment increases can b© made 
with a high degree of reliability. If fiscal needs of higher education 
were projected to 1980 using the level of current appropriations as a base, 
junior colleges would need only $45.3 million more in Fiscal 1980 than was 
appropriated in Fiscal 1975 to support projected «irollment increases. 
On the same basis, senior colleges and universities would require only 
$40.5 million more in Fiscal 1980 than in Fiscal 1975 to offset the costs 
of increased enrollments. 
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The avorufie annual inflation rate is approximately 22 percent ■» and 
the national unemployroent rate is six percent, although these rates vary 
somewhat for individual states. The statewide unemployment rate in Texas 
appears to be lower than the national average; however, certain locations 
within the state exceed the national unemployment rate. 

Another factor affecting the economic picture is the flow of federal 
funds to the states for general use and for educational purposes. There 
is a changing pattern of federal support for higher education. There is 
a shift away frojn programs which channel funds directly to institution*: 
in favor of programs which channel funds directly to students. Also, the 
level of federal revenue- sharing funds being returned to states to be 
distributed on the basis of state priorities will probably not climb 
above current levels and may decline. U.S. Office of Education spokes- 
men are now warning state educational planners that the amount of federal 
funds available for higher education may decrease and that more state 
funds will be needed to take up the slack. 

Because of today's economic situation, the reliability of historical 
funding patterns for projecting future needs of Texas higher education 
has been lessened. For example: Based on historic inflation increases, 
a 3.4 percent escalation factor was used in the 1973-75 bienniura appro- 
priations to offset increases in instructional costs. Because of unfore- 
seen economic problems, appropriations for state agencies were locked in 
for a two-year period to a 3.4 percent escalation factor while inflation 
exceeded eight percent in Fiscal 1974 and is expected to reach approxi- 
mately 12 percent in Fiscal 1975. 
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lit't'orts to stabilise the economy are being iuade; however, the fore- 
cast for the next few years appears to bo one of a very slow decline in 
the rate of increase in inflation. Predictions arc that the inflation rate 
probably wi U not be below seven percent by 1980. 

Because of the unstable economic situation, two projections of the 
level of appropriations irata all funds which would be needed for Texas 
higher education in 1980 were developed -- a "high projection" and a 
"low projection." (See Table 21 and Table 22). 

Both sets of projections use as a base the actual appropriations from 
all funds to higher education in the fiscal year ending August 31, 1975 
and the historic pattern of allocation of funds among the four appro- 
priations classifications for all agencies of Texas higher education. 
It :;hould be noted that All Funds appropriations increased from 
$591,177,544 in Fiscal 1973 to $763,229,027 for Fiscal 1975. This repre- 
sents an increase of $172,051,483 in funding for that two-year period. 

Roth the "high" and the "low" projections include the following 
as.suraptions: (1) the number of public institutions of higher education 
would not change; (2) enrollroents would increase at the rate projected; 
(3) tuition and required fee levels as prescribed by statute would remain 
at the current level; and (4) a substantive increase in funding would 
occur in Fiscal 1976 to offset rising costs during the 1975 fiscal year 
for energy and other goods and services required for institutional 
operation. 

The "high projection" for Fiscal 1980 assumes a 30 percent increase 
in appropriations for Fiscal 1976 and a 10 percent incirease for each 
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succeeding yaar through Fiscal 1980. Appropriations projections for 
health related a^jencies were increased as per their Level U appropria- 
tions rctiiiest for the 1975-77 hiennium and 10 percent per year thereafter. 
Projections made on these bases indicdic h $613 million increase in Ail 
Funds appropriations by 1980 to support just the junior and senior 
college sector of higher education. [See Table 20) With increases pro- 
jected for health related agencies and the All Other classification of 
higher education, the high projection in Table 21 shows a total increase 
of $907,770,973 in appropriations by Fiscal 1980, representing a 119 
percent projected increase in funding over Fiscal 1975. 

TABLE 21 

HIGH PROJECTION 

PROJECTED APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 

Compared With 
LEGISLATIVI- APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL Vl:AU 1975 

ALL ruK DS 
All Agencies of Higher Education 

Public Public Health 

Fiscal Senior Junior Related 

Year Colleges Colleges Agencies All Other Total 

1975 $395,761,638 $104,010,064 $134,034,081 $129,423,244 $ 765,229,027 

1980 830,000,000 283,000,000 309,000,000 249,000,000 1,671,000,000 

Percentage 

Increase 110% 172% XM 92% 119% 

^Includes funds and projected funds appropriated to the Texas Education 
Agency for distribution to junior colleges for vocational -technical programs. 
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The "low projection" of Icgiiilative appropriations for 1980 assumes 
a 15 percent increase in funds for Fiscal 1976 to offset increased costs 
through Fiscal IdSO. Annual increases of this magnitude would result in 
an overall 87 percent increase in All Funds appropriated to higher educa- 
tion for a $665,891,957 increase in Fiscal H>SO over Fiscal 1975, 
us shown in Table 20. This percentage increase is comparable to that of 
the 1968-1973 period. 

TABLE 22 

LOW PROJECTION 

PROJECTED APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1980 
Compared With 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1975 

ALL FUNDS 
All Agencies of Higher Education 

Public Public Health 

Fiscal Senior Junior Related 

Year Colleges Colleges Agencies All Other Total 

1975 $595,761,638 $104,010,064 $134,034,081 $129,423,244 $ 763,229,027 

1980 734,185,665 251,348,248 225,675, iy2 217,911,859 1,429,120,964 
Percentage 

Increase 85.5% 141.7% 68.4% 68.4% 87.2% 

^Includes funds and projected funds appropriated to the Texas Education 
Agency for distribution to junior colleges for vocational-technical programs. 

Using either the "high" or the "low" projection, appropriations from 
All Funds to Texas higher education will exceed the billion dollar level 
by 1980. 
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Other Considerations 

The projections of legislative appropriations through 1980 assume 
that tuition and required fees will remain at Fiscal 1975 levels. 

The federal courts periodically consider cases relating to the 
legality of charging out-of-state students higher tuition fees than are 
charged resident students. Should the courts rule that higher rates can- 
not be charged out-of-state students, an approximately $18 million annual 
loss in income to Texas colleges and universities would result. Such a 
loss would necessitate additional state appropriations to offset the loss 
in local revenues and additional commitments for financial assistance to 
students. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
Conclusions and recommendations regarding the financing of Texas 
higher education to 1980 are included in the Summary of Findings and 
Recommendations, which is the first section of this report . 
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STUDENT COSTS AND STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

The Texas Legislature in 1965 created an exemplary statewide loan 
program for Texas college students -- the Hinson-Hasiewood College Student 
Loan Program. That loan program was backed by the approval of the people 
of Texas, who had approved a constitutional amendment to issue bonds to 
support it. Through these actions, the people and the Legislature assured 
needy Texans that assistance would oe available to help them obtain a 
college education. 

Educational opportunities for needy Texans were further broadened in 
1971 with the enactment of the Tuition Equalization Grants Program and the 
establishment of student scholarship funds through setting aside a portion 
of tuition fee revenues. 

Through its system of state- supported colleges and universities, its 
historic policy of low tuition and fees, its statutory fee exemption programs, 
its loan, grant, and scholarship programs, the State of Texas has gone a 
long way toward insuring that Texas students will not be denied access to 
higher educational opportunities because of financial need. It has been 
assisted tremendously in these efforts through the availability of federal 
funds for needy Texas students. 

However, the cost of attending college is rising steadily. There is 
a changing pattern in federally supported student assistance programs. 
These factors are contributing to certain inequities in distribution of 
available aid funds and in inadequate funds to help students meet the 
increasing cost of attending college. 
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This chapter will show the rising costs uf attending college during 
th.v iia>t*t'ivc N'oars anJ jM'ojt^'t SiU'!* C4v;r:- to h)80. It will then o.xiMuinc 
impact of student assiNtancc prugraias availa'nlc tho past five years, pro- 
ject student aid needs to and draw some ciinclusions as to how these 
needs can be uiei. 



The expense or attending college is typically defined as those costs 
which a student incurs while pursuing at least a half-time course of 
study. These costs may be divided into two categories; (1) Direct Educa- 
tional l-x]>onsos, siicli as tuition, fees, in^oks and supj)lies and (2) Living 
l-xpenses, such as room, board, transportation, laundry, and personal 
expenses. 

The budgets cited in this study are modest. They do not include 
considerations for sucli "luxuries'* as a student living on camptis owning 
and operating an automobile. Many students would spend far more than is 
ailoted in these budgets. Some frugal students niight spend less. 

A large portion of Direct iiducational fixpcnses is determined by state 
and inst i tut ionn i policy. The Legislature established tuition fees and 
student service fee maximums for public institutions. Institutions estab- 
lish the level of building use and other student fees. The cost of tuition 
and fees at independent institutions is cstabiislied by the individual insti- 
tution's governing board. The cost of books and supplies is established 
at the marketplace* 

Living Expenses for students in both public and independent institu- 
tions is dctcriui JicJ , in largo pn rt , by the cost -of living index. 



Average Student }:xpense Budgets in Texas Colleges 




Tuition and I'ccs 

With emphasis on access, the Texas Legislature historically has main- 
tained low tuition and fee charges at public junior and senior colleges . 

The statutory required fee structure for public senior colleges and 
universities has throe components: (1) tuition; (2) student service; and 
(3) building use fees. A tuition bill enacted in 1971 sets the tuition 
rate at $4.00 per semester credit hour (SCH) , or a minimum of $50.00 per 
semester for Texas residents. Tuition for out-of-state students is $40 
per SCH and for foreign students, $14.00 per SCH. The student service fee 
maximum per semester is $30.00. 

The building use fee is determined by the governing board of each 
institution. Income from this fee is pledged against bond issues for 
construction of academic facilities. Both the amounts of and disparity 
in amounts of building use fees charged by different senior institutions 
increased during 1968-1973. Building use fee charges in 1968-69 ranged 
from a high of $60 to a low of $8, and by 1973-74, both the fees and the 
range had increased, with a high of $162 and a low of $36. (See Appendix H, 
Table 4). 

Other types of fees paid by students include individual student 
class fees, and voluntary or subscription fees for optional services or 
programs. These fees also vary from institution to institution. 

Required charges at Texas state universities ranged in 1973-74 from 
$120 to $322. In other words, there could be a $200 difference in the 
cost of attending a public senior institution in Texas. Required fees 
charged by each institution are shown in Appendix H, Table 4. 
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However, a comparison of fees charscd by Texas institutions with 
those charscU by institutions in other states is siiown in Table 23 anil 
reveals that Texas chari^es arc ainnn*; t!u' lowest \n the Nation. 



VMMl: 2.1 



R.\NU!1S OH US-QUIUr.n TUITION AND VVMS 
IN STAriiS OTHLU THAN TEXAS 

Public Senior Colleges and Universities 
(Nine Months, 1973-74) 



Above- -$522 
S423--5S22 
$373--S422 
$323--S372 
$120--$322 

Below--$12U 

Total 



Resident Students 

Number of Percent in 

SchotU s ll uch Range 

165 45.4''a 

68 IS. 7 

50 13,7 

30 8.^ 

48 15.2 

3 ^ 

364 l{)0,0"o 



Non- Resident Students 



Range 



Above --$1,382 
$1,2S3--$1,3S2 
$1,233--$1.282 
$i,183--$l,232 
$ 980— $1,182^ 
Below 980 



Number of 


Percent in 


School s 


Hach Range 


122 


33,7?a 


53 


14.6 


18 


5.0 




4.7 


56 


15.5 


Jib 


26.5 


362 


100.0% 



Total 

^1973-74 Range in Texas. 

Tables showing tuition and requirea ices charged full-time students 
attending each public senior and .iunior institution in Texas for 1968-69 
and 1973-74 are included in Appendix ii, iabies 2 through 5- 
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StuUcnt Costs lObS throuuh 1973 

The cost of attcnUinii coiieiic will vary with 1) the U-pc of institu- 
tion in which the student enrolls, 2) whether the student lives nt homo 
or pay:; for room and hoard in a coUeRO dormitory, and 3) whether the 
student is married or single. 

Average hudgots for different t>T<?s of students the single resi- 
dent Uiving in a college dormitory), the single commuter (living with 
parents ui in off-campus housing), the married resident, and the married 
commuter arc included in Appendix H, Table 1. 

The expense of the single resident student attending a public four- 
year institution of higher education has risen from $1,503 to $1,972 
during the period 11168 to 1975 as indicated in Table 24. The annual cost 
has increased $4i-.9, or 31.2 percent. As reflected in Table 25. rising 
cost of living accounted for a large part of the increase in student budgets. 
Table 26 shows that tuition charge^. increased for students attending 
independent colleges. Increuic ^n direct educational expenses for students 
in public senior institutions was due primarily to increases in- building 
use fees. 

I he average expenses reflected in Tables 24, 25, and 26 refer to 
those incurred by a single student, enrolled in a full-time program of 
study, living in a dormitory where meals are provided, iiad the student 
been living at home, the budget would have been about $400 less. Had 
the student been married, about $1,300 more. 
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TABLE 24 



1X)TAL EnUCATIONAl EXPBNSES FOR A 
SINGLE STUDENT RESIDING IN A DOR>tiT0RV 



BEST m WAI«BIE 



Type of Institution 

2 -year public 
4 -year public 
2-year independent 
4-year independent 



Average Cost 



1968 

$1,452 
1.503 
1,709 
2,19S 



1973 

$1,727 
1,972 
2.352 
3,075 



Average Increase 
1973 over 1968 



Amount 

$376.00 
469 . 00 
643.00 
877.00 



Percent 

25.S?i 
31.2 
37.6 
39.9 



TABLE 25 



LIVING EXPENSES ONLY FOR A 
SINGLE STUDENT RESIDING IN A DORMITORY 



Type of Institution 

^'-year public 
4-year public 
2 -year independent 
4 -year independent 



Average Cost 



196S 

$1,154 
1,179 
904 
1,077 



1973 

$1,499 
1,551 
1.397 
1,683 



Average Increase 
1973 over 1968 



Amount 

$345.00 
372.00 
493.00 
605.00 



Percent 



30.0'« 
31.5 
54.5 
56.3 



TABLE 26 



DIRECT EIXJCATIONAL EXPENSES ONLY 
FOR ALL STUDENTS 



Type of Institution 

2-year public 
4-year public 
2 -year independent 
4 -year independent 



Average Cost 



1968 



$ 



298 
324 
805 
1.121 



1973 



$ 



328 
422 
955 
1,392 



Average Increase 
1973 over 1968 



Amount 



$ 



30.00 
98.00 
150,00 
137.00 



Percent 

10.3% 
30.1 
18.6 
24.2 
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Average Cost of Attending College Projected to 1980 AVAILABI£ 

A$ noted in other sections of this report (see chapter on Financing 
Higher Education), the unstable economic conditions make projections 
figures suspect. 

Projections of the costs of attending college in 1980 are based on 
the following assumptions: Tuition and fees will remain at current 
levels, but books and supplies, living expenses, and all other costs of 
attending college will increase at an average annual rate of 10 percent 
a year for the remainder of the decade. 

This rate of increase, as shown in Table 27, would result in the 
cost for a single, full-time student to attend a public four-year college 
in Texas reaching almost $3,600 by the end of this decade. 

Should the inflation spiral which is expected to reach 12 percent 
in 1974 continue, the estimates will most certainly fall short of actual 
costs in 1980. 

TABLE 27 



PROJECTED TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES FOR A 
SINGLE STUDENT RESIDING IN A DORMITORY 



Type of Institution 


1973 
Budget 


Projected 
1980 
Budget 


Average Increase 
1980 over 1973 
Amount Percent 


2-year pub**c 
4-year jHiblic 
2-year independent 
4-year independent 


$1,827 
1,972 
2,352 
3,075 


$3,394 
3,589 
3,822 
4,814 


$1,567 
1,617 
1,470 
1,739 


85.8% 
82.0 
62.5 
56.6 
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St udent Pinancial Aid Requirements and Sourcci} of Hund>. 

During the past decade there have been concert e«l efforts on the part 
of both state and federal governments to make funds available to assist 
students obtain access to higher education who would otherwise be unable 
to pursue a college education. The number of programs and the amount of 
funds available in the programs have increased dramatical ly. 

However, increased living costs, reduced family purchasing power, and 
the increasing costs of college attendance are resulting in a widening gap 
between student needs and available financial aid funds. The unmet 
financial need of Texas students totaled $48 million in 1971-72 and had 
jumped to as much as $95 million in 1972-73, according to studies con- 
ducted by the Southern Regional Education Board. 

Numbers of Students Reached 

During 1975-74 a total of 521,501 students were enrolled in Texas 
public and private, junior and senior general academic institutions. 
There was a total of $114.2 million available to assist those who could 
not afford the cost of attending college. (See Table 28). Therefore, 
the level of financial aid was the equivalent of $218.90 per student. 

It is estimated that approximately 40 percent of all students enrolled 
in Texas colleges and universities in 1973 were receiving some type of 
financial assistance. 

The number of students receiving aid through all of the state and 
federal programs -- except the Federal Guaranteed Loan Program where stu- 
dent data are unavailable totaled 70,616 in 1968 and had increased to 
141,826 in 1973. iiowever, these are not unduplicated student totals. 
(See Table 29 and Appendix H, Table 6) . 
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To try to develop student aid budgets appropriate to the degree of 
need demonstrated by individual students, institutional financial aid 
officers "package" aid. The total amount of the "package" depends upon 
the extent of stiuient need, resources available to the institution. The 
total package combines funds available through loan, grant, employment, 
and scholarship programs. It is difficult to determine with mathematical 
accuracy the total number of students who received assistance* since any 
one student may have received benefits from more than one program. 

Sources of Student Assistance Funds 

Most of the funds available to assist needy students attend college 
in Texas come from two sources the state and federal governments. 
This is not to deny the value of private scholarships and grants. However, 
most of these private funds have specific and limiting eligibility require- 
ments and are not designed to serve as the means of financial access to 
college for the majority of needy students. 

Federal Programs 

Funds from federal sources are divided into two general categories — 
(I) direct assistance to students, which permits students to attend the 
institutions of their choice with no institutional allocation placed on 
the funds; m.d (2) "college-based programs" which are funded on an insti- 
tutional basis. 

The thrust of federal legislation in recent years indicates a definite 
shift toward providing more funds to programs which go directly to the 
student and less in "college based" programs, where funds go to institu- 
tions for distribution among enrolled students. 
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Uurinii the periou hUiS ti> 1973, th^^re was one direct fcilcrul student 
a^ssiHtance program and thrae •'coliugc-hased" programs availabie to Texas 
studcnt.s. liii? Inderal Guaranteed Student Loan Trugram provided direct 
as:;i5»tance to students* This program permits students to obtain education 
loans thi*ough conuuercial and other approved icnders> and the loan is insured 
fay the U.S» Office of Hducation. The three **coUege-bascd*' programs were 
the National Direct Student Loan Program, the College Work Study Program, 
and the Uducational Opportunity Grant Program. 

Two new federal programs were implemented in 1974: (1) the Basic 
Uducational Opportunity Grant Program, which supplies aid directly to stu- 
dents to attend the college of their choice, is based on an entitlement 
concept ; {2) the new State Student Incentive Grant Program involves SO- 50 
fund matching with states and is designed to encourage increased state 
funding levels of grant and scholarship programs* 

State Programs 

State student assistance funds arc made available to Texas students 
through four basic programs the Hinson-Hazlcwood College Student Loan 
Program, the Tuition Equalization Grants Program, Tuition Revenue Scholar- 
ships, and statutory programs exempting certain students from payment of 
tuition and fees. 

The Hinson-ttazlewood College Student Loan Program makes loans avail- 
able to needy Texas students enrolled in all accredited public and inde- 
pendent institutions of higher education in Texas ♦ Loans issued through 
this program are now insured through the Federal Guaranteed Loan Program 
as to repayment. 
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St at u t or y exempt 1 on s from pa>Tncnt of tuition and fees for certain 
categorical students are provided by law. There are now some IS such 
statutory programs. Many Texas students benefit from those programs; 
however, man> other needy Texans are excluded. A listing of these 
pro^irams and their legislative authorisation appears in Appendix H» 
Table 7. 

The Tuition Equalisation Grants Program ^ authorized by the Legisla- 
ture in 11)?1» makes state funds available for grants to needy students to 
help pay the difference in the amount of tuition charged by a private 
college and a comparable public institution, legislation limits to $600 
the amount any student can receive during any one fiscal year. The 
Coordinating Board administers the TEG program. 

The Tuition Revenue Scholarship Fund was established with the enact- 
ment of the new tuition bill in 1971. The bill requires that 25 cents 
out of each hourly charge for residents and $1.50 out of each hourly charge 
for non-residents be set aside by the institution to be used to provide 
scholarships for needy students. The fund is administered by each 
institution. 

St udent Financial Aid Available to Texas Students, 1968-1973 

Of the total funds available to Texas students both in 1968 and in 

1975, 28 percent was provided by the state and 72 percent was provided by 

the federal government . The ratio between state and federal student 

assistance funds available remained constant. 

The total amount of funds available to Texas students from both state 

and federal sources grew from $44.6 million in 1968 to $114,2 million in 
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BEST COPY AVAIUiBlE 

1973, for ap, increase of 1S6 percent. Table 28 shows the contributions of 
the state and federal governments to that rapid increase. 

TABLE 28 



STUDUNT FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE TO TEXAS STUDENTS 

1968 and 1973 



Amouiit Percent 



Source of Funds 1968 1973 Increase 



Federal Government $ 32,218,799 $ 52,598,513 156^6 
State Government 12,357,778 31,602,867 ISS^o 

Total $ 44,576,577 $114,201,380 

Of the total $32.2 million federal funds expended in Texas in 1968, 
$9.7 million were through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and $22.5 
million through the three college-based programs. By 1973, of the $82.6 
million federal funds made available to Texans, well over half ($44.7 
million) was loaned through the Guaranteed Student Loan Program and the 
remainder ($37.9 million) was channeled through the three college-based 
prograraf A comparison of the amount of funds available to students in 
Texas cOi'eges in 1968 and in 1973 through each of the federal college- 
based programs is shown in Appendix H, Table 6. 

The level of state support for financially needy students increased 
from $12.3 million in 1968 to $31.6 million in 1973 as shown in Table 28, 
the largest portion of those funds were rosde available through the Hinson- 
Hazlewood College Student Loan Program. The number of students receiving 
loans in 1968 was just over 12,000 and had increased to almost 17,500 in 
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1973, with the amount of loans increasing from $10.5 million to $20:4* • • ' 
million. 

The number of students qualifying for statutory exemptions from tui- 
tion and fees more than tripled, from about 9,500 in 1968 to more than 
32,000 in 197i. The amount of money they were exempted from paying rose 
from $1.8 million to $5.4 million, as shown in Table 29. 

Through the Tuition Equalization Grants Program, some $1,000,000 was 
made available in Fiscal 1972 to needy freshmen enrolling in independent 
junior and senior colleges to help pay tuition differential. The amount 
appropriated was increased to $3,000,000 the following year when sophomores 
also became eligible to participate. A total of $12. S million was appro- 
priated to fund TEG grants for the 1973-75 biennium. as juniors, then seniors 
and graduate students became eligible to receive the grants during each of 
the respective years of the biennium. 

Through the Tuition Revenue Scholarship fund, which first became 
effective in Fail 1971, more than $2.7 million was distributed to 15,023 
students in Fall 1973. 
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TABtE 29. 



STATE STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
1968 and 1973 



BEST CGPY mm\£ 



1968 1973 



No. of No. of 

Students Amount Students Amount 



Hinson-Hazlewood College 

Student Loan Program 12,220 $10,489,271 17,475 $20,414,627 

Tuition Equalization 

Grants Program Not Available 6,555 3,000,000 

Statutory Exemptions 9,514 1,868,507 32,209 5,434,273 

Tuition Revenue 

Scholarships Not Av ailable 15,023 2,753,967 



Total 21,734 $12,357,778 71,262 $13,602,867 

Student Financial Aid Requirements to 1980 

The rising cost of attending college will affect requirements for 
financial aid to meet the needs of Texas students. As inflation reduces 
purchasing power of families, more students will need assistance if they 
are to meet college costs. 

Projections of levels of funding which will be available through 
state -supported student assistance programs in 1980 are based on the 
following assumptions: 1) student enrollments will increase at the rate 
projected, 2) the number and amounts of loans issued through the Hinson- 
Hazlewood .College Student Loan Program will follow historic trends, 3) 
the level of funding for the Tuition Equalization Grants Program will 
increase to accommodate the additional students eligible to participate 
and to permit individual grants to students to approach the $600 maximum 
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authori:;cd in the legislation, and 3) the per-student levei of state fund- 
ing provided in statutory tuition and fee exemption programs and the tuition 
revenue scholarships will be maintained. 

Projections of student assistance funds available to Texas students 
in 19S0 from federal sources are based only on the assumption that the 
historic ratio of 28 percent state funds to 72 percent federal funds will 
continue. No attempt was made to project funding levels of the various 
federal programs. 

On the basis of these assumptions, it is estimated that the amount 
of student assistance funds which will be needed by Texas students in 
1980 may reach $259.3 million, increasing 117 percent, as shown in Table 30. 
Assuming maintenance of the current state- federal ratio, demands on state 
sources could reach $72.6 million and from federal sources $186.7 million. 

Projections of total funds yield a per-student level of expenditure 
expectation of $372.13. This 70 percent increase above the $218.90 per 
student c:^cnditure level of 1973 approximates the level of anticipated 
increases in the cost of attending college. 

TABLE 30 

PROJECTED TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE TO 
TEXAS STUDENTS IN 1980 

State and Federal Sources 

1973 1980 



Sources of Funds Amount Percent Amount Percent 

(Millions of Dollars) 



State Funds 


$ 31.6 


28% 


$ 72.6 


28% 


Federal Funds 


82.6 


72 


186.7 


72 


Total 


$114.2 


100% 


$259.3 


100% 
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In assessing the projected impact of these increases on state student 
assistance programs. Table 31 shows it is estimated that approximately 
$42.6 million will be loaned through the Hinson-Hazlewood College Student 
Loan Program in 19S0. It is further anticipated that approximately 28,000 
students will request loans in 19S0. 

To meet anticipated loan needs, the Coordinating Board would expect 
to have sold a total of $234.1 million of the $285 million bonds authorized 
in 1965. The total number of students who would have received loans since 
the program began would have reached more than 184,000. 

Current cash flow projections indicate vhat the original bond authoriza 
tion will meet student anticipated loan needs through 1980; therefore, addi- 
tional bond authorization should not be required to meet student loan needs 
during this decade. 

However, it should be noted that this projection is dependent upon 
the availability of funds in other financial assistance programs. Histori- 
cally, the Hinson-Hazlewood College Student l.oan Program is called upon to 
provide more funds to needy students when other financial assistance 
programs are insufficiently funded and when federal programs are funded 
by the Congress late in a school year. 

To meet the needs of students eligible to participate in the TEG 
program and permit grants to approach the $600 maximum would require approxi 
mately $17.5 million in 1980, as indicated in Table 31. 

If student enrollments increase at the rate projected and the per 
student level of expenditure remains the same in the statutory exemption 
and tuition revenue scholarship programs. Table 31 shows that a total of 
about $12.5 million would be available to Texas students through those two 



programs . 
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TABLE 31 

1980 PROJECTED LEVEL OF FUNDING COff AlMlUBlE 

STATE STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Increase 



Program 


1973 


1980 


Amount 


Percent 




(Millions of Dollars) 




illnson-Hazlewood College 
Student Loan Program 


$ 20.4 


$ 42.6 


$ 22.2 


108. 8% 


Tuition Equalization Grants 
Program 


3.0 


17.5 


14.5 


483.3 


Statutory Exemptions 


5.4 


7.4 


2.0 


1.4 


Tuition Revenue Scholarships 


2.8 


5.1 


2.3 


82.1 


Total 


$ 31.6 


$ 72.6 


$ 41.0 


129. 7^a 
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other Considerations 

As noted in other sections of this report, there is a trend for greater 
numbers of students to enroll in college programs on a part-time basis, 
particularly in community colleges. 

Most of these part-time students are enrolled for less than one-half 
of a normal course load and are, therefore, ineligible to receive student 
assistance under rules and regulations of existing programs. 

Many of these students will require some financial assistance to meet 
educational costs. As both the numbers of these students and their level 
of need increase, modifications in statutory provisions of state and 
federal programs may be desirable so that these students could become 
eligible to participate in aid funds. Another alte^Tiative might be imple- 
mentation of new programs designed to meet the special requirements of 
such part-time students. 
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Aiso» the eligibility of studoits from proprietazy and other types 
of post secondary institutions to participate in federal and state financial 
aid programs will place an increased demand on available funds* This 
increased demand, which would approximate $10 million in state funds alone 
by 1980 » will further diminish the funds available to meet all student 
needs. 

Summary and Recommendations 
A summary of findings, projections, and recommendations regarding 
student costs and student assistance programs to help Texas students meet 
those costs are included in the first section of this report* 
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SF.NAfn RESOilUTION 209 
63rd Legislature of the State of Texas, 1973 



In final form, SR 209 reads: 

"WUHRKAS, the current trend toward over-expanding in the field of 
post -secondary education is a matter of common concern among the citi- 
zenry of this state; and 

"WHF.REAS, a continuation of this trend could diminish the quality 
of educational opportunity in our State; and 

♦♦WIU-REAS, this Legislature is conuaitted to the principle of 
"excellence" in higher education and insuring an environment in which 
maximum learning opportunities are guaranteed, and 

"ItfllEREAS, this Legislature deems it advisable to declare a tem- 
porary moratorium, except for those post -secondary educational institu- 
tions already recommended by the Coordinating P^ard, on the creation of 
new public senior colleges or universities and upper-level colleges, 
branches or centers of pubHc senior colleges, universities or junior 
colleges, as well as the expansion of any existing upper-level college, 
branch or center into four-year institutions, pending an in-depth study 
by the Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System, covering 
the requirements of higher education in the State of Texas for faculties, 
buildings, staff, programs, facilities and other factors effecting 
orderly growth and development of higher education; now, therefore, be it 

"RESOLVED, that the Senate of the 63rd Legislature hereby directs 
the Coordinating Board, Texas College and University System, to commence 
immediately a study covering the requirements of post -secondary education 
in the State of Texas until 1980 for faculties, buildings, staff, pro- 
grams, facilities and other factors effecting the orderly growth and 
development of higher education, and to report the results of such study 
to this Legislature, or to the next Regular Session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture; and, be it further 

"RESOLVED, that, pending receipt of such study, the Legislature 
hereby expresses its opposition to and declares a moratorium on the 
creation or establishment of any new public senior college or university 
or upper- level college, as well as the expansion of any existing upper- 
level college, branch or center into a four-year institution." 
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THE COORDINATING BOARD 

TEXAS COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 



BEST tm hmum 



DECEMBER, 1974 



Institutiom of Higher Education in Texas, 1974-75' 



AiMc Sintor CoUtgM ami UnlMftttiM 



rdbVc tifilor CottiQM ind UnfatriMt 



Same, Addwss and 



Vdll 2974 
Hoidcount 



A4(irt?$fi» and 
Chief Adainiifctrative Officer 



Fan 19?4 
He»dcount 



H^m, Addrcff, and 



Fall 1974 

fi<4dC0Ullt 



260J l«^»it Avenuv N 
Angelo 769ni 

rrciild^nt Lloyd Vsncvnt 
EAST TEXAS STATE UMVFRSm 9,24i 

fiAST TfKAS STATH USIVtRSITY 

CliVrtR AT TPSARKAjtfA* 615 

T4MrKftn4i 7SS01 

President J^m Most 

UHAK UNIVERSITY U.QSO 
Uwr Station, Bok 20001 
»««Mifcant 77705 

President Jehn E. Griiy 

ORA.SCE CENTER* 4IS 
410 Front Street 
Orange 776S0 

Director Joe &cji WeU'h 

«ID*IBSTERN UNIVERSITY 4,1S4 
S400 Taft 

NicHita Palls 763DS 

Fresident J«Hf> i;rovt» li;4rKer 

TEXAS STATE Uf^IVERSITY 1S,87S 
{>enton 76205 

Fresident C. C. ^^o^©n 

FAK ANPtlCAK OMlWEftSm 6«6S4 
Edis^buTK 7SS39 

Fteftident SUl|$h Schilling 

IROWiSVILlE EXTENSICS^ OKTEK* 455 
«0 Fort Rrow? 
&tX9«niVine 7ftS02 

Pi rector Ralph A. Fenninston 

sw mifmn state universstv io,U4 

Umtsville 77540 

President Elliott T. Bowers 

SOUTHIitST TEXAS STATE UXlVBRSITV 12, SW 

Sirrsu station, Box loo: 
$M ftoreos 7S666 

President lee H. Smith 



STEmN F. AUSTJ^ STATE UJiI.*.ftsm iQ,Ml 
.SEA SUtiOR* Box 6078 

greaident £alph H'. stecn 

slit KOSS STATE Uf^IVilRSlTY 2,69$ 
iapit\0 79S5C 

Fresldent Huj^ Meredith 

UV'ALOi; EXTl.NSION CEVTIR*^ in 
i^lde 7SB0I 

OirectflT Uuis 0. kseod 



tOtAS A«l UJIIVERSm SYSTEM 
ltif}«fiyine 7ftS6S 

OumeeUor Janes C. Jeroisan 



TEXAS A^I liMVERSlTl AT CX^PUS 1,603 

omiSTI^ 

^^m) Ocvan iTiVC, F.O. loX 6010 
Corpus 4:hrUti ISAM 

President D. H^icney KallidaF 

TEXAS M,\ UNIVERSITY AT lUI^^IiLE 6,796 
Kinfsville 78S6S 

President Gerald Bums Robins 

TEXAS A^I UNIVERSITY CTifJtR 

AT URETXJ- 75S 
P.O. Sox 557 
UrcHlo 78040 

President Billy F. Cowut 

TEXAS ASK UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
College Station 77S45 

President Jack X. Nillia»s 

NOm)Y CC JUIE W^im SCIENCES 

AND MARrriKE RESOURCES 2U 

Galvestcm 77S$0 

Provost Ifilliaa H. Clayton 

PRAIRIE VIEN A^K UNIVERSITY 4,870 
Prairie View 77445 

President Alvin I. Tho«as 

TARLET?^ STATE UNIVERSITY 5,026 
Stephenvitle 76401 

President 0. Trogdon 

TEXAS km UNIVERSITY 21,24$ 
College Station 7784S 

President Jack X. WilliMM 

TEXAS SamcESUI UNIVERSm 7,125 
3201 Wieelcr Avenue 
Houston 77004 

President GranviUe M. Sawyer 

TEXAS TECH UNIVERSITY 21,927 
P.O. Bos 4S49 
lublsoek 79409 

President Grover E. Murray 

TEXAS IWKAN'S UNIVERSITY 7,190 
Dr^er A., TlAi Station 
Oenton 76204 

President Joto A. Guinn 



ym UNIVERSITY TEXAS SYSTEM 
601 Colorado 
Austin 78701 

OuaceUor Charles A. LeMaistre 

THE UNXVERSm OF TEXAS AT 

AKtlNCrON 1S,4S4 

AriingtoTi 76019 

President If^uiell Neddeman 

Tin: UNIVfiRSITV OF rrXAS at MJSTIS 4l,841 
University Station 
Austin 7871 2 

President Ad Interi* Loretie Rogers 



THE UNIVEftSm OF imS AT 

EL PASO 

£1 Paso 79999 

President Arleigh 8. T^let^ 



U.4I8 



THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT mAJS^ 
P,0, Box 688 
Richardson 75080 

President Srycc Jordan 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS OF THE 
PERMIAN BASIN^ 
Odessa 79762 

Actint President V. R. Caxdosier 

THE UNIVERSITY TEXAS AT 
SAN ANK^IO 
San Antonio 7828S 

President Peter Flaws 

TYLER STATE COLLEGE^ 
100 East ierta Street 
Tyler 75701 

president Jaaes H. Stewart 
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UNiVmiTY OF HQUSTC^ 
1801 Cull en Boulevard 
Houston 77004 

Fresidtat Philip G, Hoff^n 

DOHNTONN COLLEGE 
O^e Maia Plata 

Houf.ton 77002 

Chancellor I. Dykes 

UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON AT 
CLEAR LAXE CITY^ 
2700 Bay Area Boule«rard 
Houston 77058 

ChaACfllor Alfred NeuMan 

UNIVERSITY CF HOUSTON CEHTEA 
AT VICTORIA^ 
Victoria 77901 

Director Reginald Traylor 

mST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
P.O. Box 998 
Canyon 79016 

Prtsident Uoyd I. Watkins 



Subtotal for Public Senior ColUgts 
and Universities 



29«Si9 



3»587 



1,069 



ft07 



6«64S 



278.91) 
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TEXAS T^ UNIVERSITY SCHOOL Of 

MEDICI^ AT UI880CX S22 

U^^k 794(^ 

Presidtftt Grover E. Murray 

m UNIVERSITY or TEXAS HF^TH 
ijClENCE CENTER AT DAUJ^ 
5525 Harry HiMs Boulevard 
Dalia« 7S201 

^resid^t diaries Prague 

CRA»IATE SCHOOL OF BIOMEDICAL 
SCIENCES 172 
Deiu) Ronald M« Estabroofc 



BEST con nriiUKE 



Mid AUM HcaHh Scimlft 



Ch i_e f t n t H_t rat j y o_ Of 1 1 c tt 



tfwft o twitnt t l i d t c i^ , Dinttt, Nomlno 
anct AHitii tftA Wi SehQOto 



HASkC, KiidTCs%, And 

aue£_Jd»tftittt«tive Officer 



UidapdKtafii twidf 
CoSiSM and UiUMTt^ 

Afyr«ftt, And p«n 1974 

<^igf M»lRi<trAtive -Off i j ggr HtMcomit 



SCHOCl OF ktim H£AlTlf SCIDCi^S 174 
John ftf. Sch«r«irborf) 

&>«An l-r«tlftri<:ii J* ii»t« 



THE tJJiivtKsm ta^ health 

SCiDiCE CENTER AT HOUSTON 
J#ftfte Jones Library auudtng 

HouAton 7?o:S 

Pr«fti<ies€ ChArltit A« terry 

4}«An John V. OUon 

Oentil Student* 477 

CifAduAttf D&xiil Student i 47 

Pci»tgrAduAt<« tvntAl Student* 30 

Dent A 2 Hygiene 95 

DtffitAi AitiAtAntt IS 

CiUDUATE SCHOOL OF ftlOMEOlCM. 
SCIENCES IfrO 
D«An klir^ Q* kmidion 

tCDICAl SCHOOL 

t>eAn Ch«ves Sayth« US 

SCHOOL or PDBLIC HEALTH 54& 
Dean Rtu«l A, StAUonei 

SCHOOL Of ALLIED HEALTH SCIENCES 50 
Act ins Alton Hodgei 



1HE UNJVEKSm Of TEXAS HEALTH 
SCiriNCE CmtR at SAN ANTONIO 
7705 Floyd Curl Drive 

Antonio 78^<:9 

President FfAnK Harriton 

DENTAL SOr.' ^ 112 
D«An Philip J. Boynt* 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF B!0H£D1CAL 
SCIENCES 6S 
Vvmn Anund J, Guitriao 

MgDiCAL SCHOOL 473 
PeAn Stanley CrAiff(?rd 



TtiE tJNtVEIiSm OP TEIAS HEOICAL 
SftANDi AT GALVESTON 
Csiveiton 77SS0 

S^«id9iit HfiUiAvC, Levin 

CRADUATE SCHOOL DF BIOMEDICAL 
SCIENCES !03 
PttAA J. Ta liter SA4mder» 

HlfilCAL Sa«OL 7SS 
DeAn EdwArd N. IrAndt, Jr. 

SCHOOL OF ALLSEi) HEALTH SCIENCES 164 
{}«sn HotHrft Sins 



WB yNIVi^lTY Of TEXAS SYSTEN 
SCHOOL Of %ii^m 
au Arc^y, %om 10% 
Austin 7I7U 

iy«Ai4e«it KArilyn D. Killm 

AUSTIN CAWrus CJ.OSS)^ 
EL PASO CAJWS (571)5 

fmr WORTH CAHPllS (451)5 
CALVE5T£^ CAMPUS {CUnical Nur«ins) 190 
HOUSTON CA»6nj$ {clinicAl Nurfini) $40 
m A»rrON|0 CAHPUS (CSinicst Nitrtins) 3^ 



Sobtotst for Poblic Nedicil, 0«it»l, 

Nurfins. And ASUeiS NeAltt* S^tvoolf ^,194 



SAYiOft COLLEGE OF DEfO'lSTRV 
8D0 HaU Street 
QaIIaa 7S226 

OeAn l);ent>«th SAnd^lph 

OentAl Stud«iti 57S 
DentAl Hygiene 7S 
Cr«d4at« St4id<iuf A 9 

ftAYUm COLLETiE ^ f^lCINS 
TexAA MedicAl Center 
Houston 7702S 

Preiid^t Nichasi E. DetAksy 

NediCAl Students S77 
CrsduAte Students SO 
P!iyfii:isn*B Assistsnts S5 

UHiM UNIVEJ^ITY AlWV NEOiCAL 

SERVICE SD400L 

fort Sab Houston 7S2S4 

Health Care Prosrsv SO 
Physical Therapy 37 

BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SOiQOL OP }«/tSiliK 
5500 Caston Av^uw 
DaUas 7S24^ 

Dean Gaddes HcLaushUn 

l?ACO CAWIS (209)* 
DALUS CAHPUS 192 

TEXAS COLLEGE Of OSTEOPATHIC ICDICINE 190 
5516 Cai^ Bowie Boulevat^ 
Fort Utorth 76107 

President Msri^ £« Coy 



Subtotal f^r Independent tMical» 
Dental » 9^mins and 

Allied Health Schools 1,644 



CeltobM and UnhwtRiM 



ABILENE OSIISTIAN CX^LLECE 5,647 
loA 7S44» ACC Station 
Abilene 79601 

President John C. Stevens 

ACC I^TKOCENTER S>2 
1700 Eastgate 0rive 
(jarland 75041 

Executive Director Oousiss l^s^r 

AMERICAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 677 
U.S. Hislway 190 i^%t) 
mum 76541 

Chancellor Luis H. Norton, Jr. 

AUSTIN OSLLEi^ 1,162 
Sherun 75090 

President John D. Moseley 

lAYLOd tl^lVOlSlTY Stl50 
lia€o 76706 

President Aimr V. HcCalS 

BISHOP COLLE0E 1,245 
5S57 Sii^)f<m*Stuart Road 
Oallas 75241 

Presid^t H. %. Curry, Jr. 

DALUS BAPTIST O^LLECE 1,527 
P.O. Sox 21206 
OaIIas 75211 

President ChArles P* Pitts 

OOKINfCAN COLL^^ 265 
2401 Holcoi^ Boulevard 
Houston 77021 

Sister Antoinette SoyhiB, 
Interin Prfi..4dent 



EAST TEXAS SmiST OSLLE^ 77t 
Hirshall 75670 

9r#sideat HMrd C, ia»Bttt 

OJLP L^T SISLE COLLEGE 501 
9U Itest llth Stfsec 
Houston 770(m 

Pr«sidimt Haa P. Hsulks 

HARDIN^SIHMQNS imiVERSITV It^SO 
Drawer B 
Ahilene 79601 

PreAident Elkrin L. Sidles 

HOUSTON BAPTIST UNtVEASm l.M 
7502 Foadren Read 
Houston 77056 

President MilliMs H* Hinton 

HCWARD PAYNE COLLIE 
Sromood 76S0I 

Chance U or Guy 0. WnAsin 

President Bofer L« Broolis 

HLl^rON*TILU)T$ON COLLEGE m 
IS20 East Sth Street 
Austin 7S702 

President John T. Ring 

INCA»SATE NORD COLLEGE 5«S10 
4501 Broadway 
Saa Antonio 7S209 

Sister KarRsrct Patrics Slsttery* 

President 

JARVIS QillSTIAN COLLEGE SM 
HsMkins 7S765 

President P« Jones 

U1W»^ COLLEGE 7M 
P.O. BOR 7001 
Lcmiview 75604 

Preaidmst Harry T. Hardvich 

UJBSOCK CHRISTIAIi COLLEGE 5»0SS 
Lut^fc 79407 

President Joe Hscker, Jr* 

MARY HARPIN 8AYL0R COLL^ M3 
WiB Stati(^ 
Belt^ 76514 

Presi^t B^y E< Parker 

McMURRY COLLEGE 1«W 
Sox 215, NdRsrry SUtion 
AbilBM 7960$ 

Presiitet Tho»aa K, Xim 

Qtm LADY OP US LAKE COLL^ l»m 
411 Southtcest 24th Street 
Saa Ant<mlo 7S207 

President Gerald P. Bums 

PAUL qOINK COLLEtS 496 
1020 EItt Street 
IteCO 76704 

Prtsident Stanley E* Rutland 



ST* EOKARD'S UNIVHRSITY 5,400 
$<HSI South Congress 
Austin 7S704 

Srother StsphaR Ifalsh, PresldsRS 



ST* IIIRV*S tS^fVERSm S»$64 
2700 Cif^ifmati Avenue 
Saa Antonio 

Very Rev. Jawes A* Youim, President 



SOirmERN It^tWOlST tINIVWiTY 
Dallas 75222 

Cha&callor »illi« Tste 



SOUTH TEXAS COLLEi^ Of LRU 
1220 polk Street 
HooatM 77002 

dean 0. R. Msikar 



10,079 
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CoMgM and UfyytrtMM 



^teae, Ad<Sf«is> and 



FaU t«74 NAM, A^rtii, and Pall t$n 

Hea<k<»mt Chitf Adinistgativt Officey Haadeoimt 



Ndrth 76129 
Ouactflior Ja»t» U. HoMdy 

TEXAS COIUCE 

2404 fijorth Av«iut« 

lyitr 7S701 

^t«id«i( AUea C. Hancock 

mAS Um^ERAS £0U£OE 
SaiulR 7SISS 

Preiid^nl Joe 1^. Mcfin 

T£KAS IfESLBYAK COtUICS 
P.O. Box 5277 
Fort Morth 7610S 

71& StadiuM Driw 
Sas Antonio 71212 

UNIVERSITY OF DALLAS 
tJ^iv#rftity of OiUaa Sutioo 
Ifviog 7SO60 

Prtfldffit Ctonaid A. Cowan 

wivERsm OF ST. mms 

UIZ MisGtrote liMiiovard 
H&uatoiv 77006 

fiev. Tatriek 0* ftraiion* President 

KAVLANO BAPTIST COIUCB 
1900 Itest 7th Street 
Piiinview 75^72 

President ftoy C« McCiun^ 



«IL£Y COLLBCE 
Marahan 7S670 

President fio^rt 



IflltlAK HAKSH UNIVERSITY 
P>0. tea 1192 
Houaton 77001 

rresldent Hotvan C. Haci^enan 



subtotal for Sndejtendent Senior 
CoUeges and Univeriitles 



sa6 



l,D7i 



l,7B6 



S,4i2 



1,717 



U71S 



952 



S7$ 



S,S2$ 



70,715 



Skmn JUNIOR aSLlXUB 2,15S 
Sllo South Yttftan^ Road 
..AlYln 77sn 

Fm&ae»t THowis v« Jenkins, Jr. 

AMUHitO aiU£GB 7#6l7 
F.Q. Box 447 
Awinc 7917$ 

President O^Iea D* Uts, Jr* 

AMG£LSfiA COLX£ai 
P.O. Sox i76S 

Preai^ Jac% Hdd^ins 

umtn oammm aum 7,06s 

Austin 7S702 

President TIkmas N. Hatfield (J 



l£E CQUm OmCE i«670 
Route I 

fieifvUte n\Q2 

President Cradjr Hofue 

902 College Av«)ue 
ircnhaa 77iSS 

President Jeeet H« Atkinson 

BRAZt^POfrr OOOECE 2,921 
SOO CoUeae &rive 
Uke Jackson 77S6a 

President J. B. Jackaoft 

si^rTKAL TEXAS CmCCE 5>499 
U*S. Highway 190 lieft^ 
Killeen 76541^^^ 

Prcsid^t Luis M. Morten, Jr. 

CISCO JUNl4 d^XECE 1,442 
Route S« B(9x 5 
Cisco 7645? 

Prisidm Nonan S. Haltace, Jr. 

CLARmX^ CQLL£G£ S9S 
P.O. Box 96S 
Clarendon 79226 

President Kenneth D. Vaughan 

COLLEGE OF THE KAIHUKD S,^l 
$001 Falser Highway 
Texas City 77590 

President Fred Taylor 

COOX£ CCVm COLLEGE 2,126 
P.O. Box il5 
Ceinesville 7^240 

President Altoe Laird 

DALLAS CQlfm OSMUIjiTY COLLEGE DISTBXCT 
701 Elis Street 
Oaiias 75202 

Chancellor Sill J. Prie»t 

EASTFiELD COLLEGE 6,S9S 
S7S7 Motley Drive 
Mesquite 7SU9 

President Byron N. HcClenney 

EL CEKTIU3 CQLLECE 6,099 
Main at LaMr 
Dallas 7S2C2 

President Donald T. Bippey 

HOtmAIN VXZN COLLEGE 5,540 
4i49 West Illinois Avenue 
DalUft 7S2n 

President David N. Sins 

RICHLANI3 COLLEGE B,2S7 
12S0O Abraas Road 
Dallas 7S251 

President Ed Biggerstarf 

DEL K%R COLLEGE 10,704 

101 Baldwin 

Corpus Oiristi 75404 

President Jean Richardson 

n PASO omt^m coiuxm 7^445 

6601 Dyer Street 
El Paso 799C4 

Presi^t Alfredo dtt los Santoa, Jr. 

PRA£H( PHILLIPS COLLEGE 75B 
Box in 
Borger 79007 

President E. Raab 

OALVESTOM COLLEGE l,8gg 
40J5 Avenue Q 
Galvest(^ 775S0 

Pr^ident PSeaoo 

GHAYSON COUVTV COLL^ 5,B$4 
6101 Highway 691 

Defsis(Mi 7saao 

Preaident Truman Wester 



Cardinal Driva 
Athens 7S7S1 

Prvaideot T.ti. Harvejr 

HILL JtWIOt COLLEGE 
P.O* Box 6S9 
Hilishoft) 76645 

Preaident O.i* 5Biley 

HOUSTON cxminm ooll^ 

5510 Cumins Street 
Houston 77027 

Preaident J# Oon Bmy 

HONAID COLLEt^ AT BIG SPRIMG 
lUh Place BirdbeU Laae 
Big Spring 79720 

Preaid^t C^les D* Hsjrs 

KILCOKE Ctm^ 
Itt^ Bora^y 
Kil^re 7S662 

President Randolph C. Bat son 

SAREOO JUmOA glLLECE 
P.O. ^ 755 
Laredo 71040 

President Oosingo Arechiga 



LEE COLLEGE 
P.O. Drawer 8SB 
Baytoim 77520 

Pf«sident Jis D, 



Sturgeon 



NcL£!0iAN cammtvi cmi.FGP 

I4(K) College Drive 
Kaco ?67ag 

Preaident Ifilhur A. Ball 

HIDUU4D COLLEGE 
4g07 Andrewf Hi^way 
Midland 79701 

President Al G. Langford 

NAVARRO cmEGE 
P.O. Box 1170 
Corsicana 75110 

President Kenneth P. Malker 

fWRTH KARRIS COUm COLLEGE 
12620 North Freeway, Suite 520 
Houston 77057 

Pre»i4«nt K. M. Thome 



OI^SSA (ALLEGE 
P.O. Box S752 
Odessa 79760 

Preaident Philip T. Speegle 

PANOU JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Carthage 75655 

President Artlm H« J^naon 

PARIS Jt^lOR COLLEGE 
2400 Clarl^ville Street 
Paris 75460 

Presid^t Louis B. Bfilliaitt 

RAMGER JUNIOR O0UJP3E 
College Circle 
Rai^ 76470 

Preaid^t Jack Elao* 

SAN AKTQKIO ^lOft GOLLEGE 0ISTRICF 
1500 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antov)io 75212 

President Jerone F. Weynand 

SAN AKTOMIO CmE£^ 
1300 San Pedro Avenue 
San Antmao 71212 
Dn«i Paul i. Qilwell 

ST. PHILIP'S COLL£G£ 
2111 Nevada Str^t 
San Antonio 75205 
Dean John B. ^rphy 



itUA 



559 



16,455 



1,575 



5,169 



5,925 



5,009 



5,451 



2,135 



1,274 



2,574 



5,705 



152 



1,795 



595 



20,019 



5,«50 



er|c 



BEST cm ftWUUBlE 



TuIiMc TicfMilcit IniMlulii^ 



giief Administrative Of f Uey i<»adcoani 



Kmc, Ad<ir«st««n<li t'tU 1974 



Htm, A^mt «ci4 Pan 1974 



-SSOd Uv«i4« Rdftd 
Itouston 

Vico Prtiidaat Cd^iB II. 



SOUtK CAMPUS? 

iO^O Spencer Hifth^y 

PMAdena 77S0S 



SQUTIimiiST TT&AS JUMSOR COLU^ 
UVaide 7i$01 

Prtiiacnt HayiM MattKM« 

TARXA^fT COUNTY JUNIOR OOLLEGI; DISTRICT 
1400 Thf electric ^rvice iuildiflt 
Fort Ihtth 76102 

OMCiUoT Joe i. RuihiiiA 

NORTKEAST CAMPUS 
124 KftrvKHxi RiMd 
Hufit 760S3 

Pr«sid£nt Ooaald M. AntJHUiy 

SOUTH CAMPUS 
SSOl C««^i Driv« 
F6«t iibrth 7t>n9 

President Ourlet I. McKinn«y 



T£MPi£ 4l^20R COLUOE 
2&00 Seuth Firftt 

Pr«fi4«nt Marvin a* 



TEXARKAJiA C0l#WJ<m COtJlGE 
2S0O N. Robison R^sad 
Taxarkana 75S0I 

PT«fid«fit J,U, C^y 



TEXAS ^m#«ST COLLEGE 
iS fort lro«n 
•rowntviUe 78520 

Pr«tid«nt Amulfo Cllvtira 



2,331 



9,037 



9,326 



1,770 



2,944 



3,226 



TVLM JUMIOR CmJm i«S40 
P.O. lo& SUi^ 
Tylar 7S701 * 

Praaidctit Harry £* 4«ftkiMa 

VCRMOK REOIONAt COUK£ 799 

4400 ColteRa Oriyo 
vaiti^ f^SU 

Prtaldfiftt Aim M. MiUiaaa 

VfCTORSA CX)LL£C£ * 1.919 

2200 Eatt l«d tivtr 
Victoria 77^1 

Pr«»i4cot 4. 0. Moortt 

NEAT^FCRii a)LUG£ 1,270 
30f Eaftt rark Avam^ 
Iteatharford 760I6 

Pmi^t fi. ». >Udc« 

fSSTERM TEXAS OUXECE 1,034 
P*0. Drawer D 
$oyd«r 79349 

Pr«sid«9t Mmtt L. Clinton 

wiAiiTON caam JUNtOR couec£ i.r^ 

911 loans Hifh«*y 
liliartOA 774U 

PrtJldtni Thtodore Nicfcfick, Jr, 



Subtotal Cor Public CoNHmity 

Colleges 214,123 



TBXAS STATE TEQO^ICAL TfiSTlTUTE 
Kaco 767QS 

PrswidcRt Maurice Rooi^ 

jv«s co»muy cAimjs 2,702 

Ufaco 76705 

MID COKTl^^KT CAMPUS 2,015 
MariUo ?910S 

L.A, Pillov, Centr&l Manager 

RIO GRAKf^ CAMPUS 1,262 
HBrlifi|«t 7fSS0 

Archie RosRles, Graermi Nm ^ 



XQUSMO PUIH5 CAm$ 411 
Sweet vater 79556 

Oavid A. PeveJIouse, (MmI 
ItaARer 



Subtotal fcr Pi^lie Techfiicel 



CON^»«)I.% UmCRM COU£G£ SI4 
340r Mo. Inten^ioftal Hi^i^ 
Ausan 7S70S 

Pr«sid«it Ray ManM 

JACKSONVILLE CQliMCt 231 
P,0, loa 1747 
iACkiofiville 75766 

Pmident Curtis M* Canwii 

LQN MORRIS COtUSfi 313 
JaekKmville 7S766 

Presideat Rev, fi. Pellers 

SCmElMEK C01L£C£ 440 
Renville 73023 

President Sas Juakin 

SOtfnOM 313L£ CmLgCB* 203 
P.O. Rox 9636 
NouitOR 7701S 

Preeident M* NcOoMld 

SOUTWBSTaiM JUNIOR TOLUKE OF THE 

ASmiLIES OF a» 4ti 

llmhacliie 75165 

^resiueat RlRie L. Pesaer 

SOmMSTBRM CHRSmAN C3LL6QS 23S 
Tenell 7S160 

PresideAt iadi BvARs 



Subtotal for Indepeodent 

Jimior CoUefes 2,291 



TOTU - ALL TEXAS UOTlTOTXOI» 

OP HIGHER EDUCATIOM 573^414 



Htoles* otH«r><t»c noted, iiiftituticm* included iR this jHifeUcation are coeducAf 1«»1 and are accredited 
or MX* in a formal relatiojuhlp to achieve Rccrtditati»9 with the recoRftited M^ropriete accrediting 

^te i^ptr-Ievel center, college, or uRiversity offeriof worlt ^«id tiMi ss^shoMore year* 
^A loMsr division center efferiajE freshi^s aiid phoaore level «ork. 
4|nftit«tto«» devotid priRerlly to the edwatioo of MCNsen. 

%areftthe»c» indicate eftroUeent included in total beadcotmt erroUeent of the m^in ca»|H2S, 

^Md^Mint enroUsents in ptihUc technical inttitutes and ^^blic co«wity colleges iiNSlvide studaRts 
•Rrolled in both se«e*ter lenith and other than fewest er length covrses. 

^TotRl ewileect includes enrol lM«it for hoth c^Hises. 

«ln«tit4»tioo is not accredited by the So**them Association of Colleges and Schools. , ISO 
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COMPARISON OF 


ENROLLMENTS IN PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS 






a\ Auk UKUUr 








fUiAlJLUUIx i ClNKU LLPiclV I 








By Age 








Fall ISoo ana Fall 1973 






Age 
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17 
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do f DUO 
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o4 f U53 
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o4»Ui7 






21 








22 


1 7 f DO^ 


7A 716 




io 


10.519 


15,764 




24 


7,859 


12,019 




25 


6,598 


10,602 




26 


C '9/! t 






27 


4,253 


7,592 




28 


3,363 


5,578 




29 


2.880 


4,606 




30 


2,464 


4,153 




31 and over 


21.301 


30,474 




Unknowii 


282 






Total 


212,222 


260,088 






PERCENT OF TOTAL STUDENT BODY 








18-21 22-25 26-29 


30 § older 


Fall 


1968 


59.2 21.0 7.4 


11.2 


Fall 




56.7 22.3 7.8 


11.2 


Fall 


1970 


55.8 ?5.4 8.4 


11.5 


Fall 


1971 


55.1 24.1 8.7 


11.3 


Fall 


1972 


53.2 24.5 9.6 


11.6 


Fail 


1973 


50.6 24.3 10.8 


13.3 
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Table 5 

CWARISOM OF HEADCOUNT ENROLLMENTS BY LEVEL 
Public Senior Colleges and Univej^sities 
1968 and 1973 



BEST COPT 



FALL 1968 



Level 

Lower Division 
Upper Division* 

Master's and Special Professional 
Doctoral Level 

Total 



Enrollment 

107,391 
77,203 
22,089 
S.S39 

212,222 



Percent of Total 

50.5% 
36.5% 
10.4% 
2.6 



FALL 1973 



Level 



Enrol Iment 



Percent of Total 



Lower Division 116,306 

Upper Division* 97,175 

Master's and Special Professional 38,883 

Doctoral Level 7,724 



44.7% 
37.3% 
IS.0% 
3.0% 



Total 



260,088 



PERCENT CHANGE IN ENROLMENT BY LEVEL 

Fall 1968 Fall 1973 

Level Enrollment Enrollment % of Change 

Lower Division 107,391 116,306 8.3% 

Upper Division* 77,203 97,175 25.9% 

Master's and Special Professional 22,089 38,883 76.0% 

Doctoral Level 5,539 7,724 39.4% 

Total 212,222 260,088 22.6% 



^Students reported as "unclassified" reported in Upper Division Enrollments. 
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APPENDIX D 
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Table I KST COW miMll 

OEGREES CONFnRRED BY PROGRAM AREA, BV t&VEL, 1967-6B AND 1972-73 
A^iD I»Mg£R OP CURRICULUM AREAS GRANTING OEGREES 
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OFF-CAMPUS RESIDENT CREDIT CLASSES, ENROLLMENTS, SEMESTER CREDIT HOURS, 
TWENTY-ONE PUBLIC SENIOR INSTITUTIONS, 
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Table 3 

AVERAGE EUCGEUU FACULTY SALARIE FOK FUU-TIME FALDITY UNLY 



Public Junior Colleges in laxas 
Nine Months 



^ (M« ftVAilftBU 



Institution 1970-71 1071'72 1972-73 1973-74 

Alvin Junior College $10.D46 SH.^CB $]l,f93 S12.317 

Aniari Ho Junior College 9,210 9,'B6 11,019 1?,262 

Ar.qelina College 7,778 8,007 9.007 9,793 

Au?tift Cn!»viunit"' College — -- 10,181 

Tee County College 9,159 9,?M 9,709 9,970 

Blinn College 9,198 9,798 9,928 10,087 

Brarosport Colleqe 9,305 9,708 10,472 11,101 

Central Texas College 10,702 11,273 11,690 12,563 

Cisco Junior College 8,156 8,704 r.,4y4 8,306 

Clarondon Junior Colleqe 8,800 8.600 9.947 9.917 

College of the Mainland 9,239 9,997 11,076 11,051 

"Cocke County Junior College 9,023 9,172 9,773 10,733 

Pallas County Conmmity College 10,402 10,r.44 11.934 12,120 

Del Mar Colleqe 9,890 11 ,0t;2 11.698 12,643 

£1 Pdso Contnunitv College — 8,417 8,430 8,600 

Frank Phillips College 8,851 9,557 9,798 10,722 

Galveston College 9,542 10,542 10,979 11,025 

Grayson County Junior College 8,951 9,938 10,316 11,077 

Henderson County Junior College 9,435 9,425 9,167 9,569 

HHl Junior College 8,130 8,768 8,328 9,0S5 

Houston Coinmunity College -- -- -- 11,500 

Ho-ward College at Big Spring 9,007 9,343 9,342 9,982 

Kilgore College 9,283 10,077 10,348 10,524 

Laredo Junior College 9,594 9,520 10,C86 11 ,255 

Lee Colleae 10,667 10,870 12,314 12,885 

McLennan Community College 9,310 9,606 10,163 11,134 

Midland College — -- — 11,043 

Navarro Junior College 9,421 9,603 10,430 11,195 

North Harris County Junior College — -- 10,310 

Odessa Colleqe 10,633 11,832 11,942 12.776 

Panola College 9,255 9.962 10,067 9,906 

Paris Junior College 8,200 9.031 8,992 9,795 

Ranger Junior College 8,093 8,515 9.121. 9.345 

San Antonio College 9,857 10,361 10,811 11.800 

San Jacinto College 9*984 10,822 11.461 12,115 

South Plains College 9,958 10.108 10,739 10.808 

southwest Texas Junior College 9.098 9,199 9,889 9,656 

Tarrant County Junior College 9,439 10,145 10,696 11,133 

Temple Junior College '9,157 9,245 9,518 10,398 

Texarkana College 8,853 9,806 10,402 10,284 

Texas Southmost College 8,890 9,328 10,117 10,585 

Tyler Junior College 9,180 9,948 " 9,910 10,421 

Vernon Regional Junior College — — 8,800 9,897 

Victoria College 10,095 10,794 11,664 12,190 

Weatherford College 9,208 10,041 10,570 10,358 

Western Texas College — 9,208 10,003 9,747 

Wharton County Junior College 10.108 10.509 10.904 12,073 

Weighted Average $9,611 $10,209 $10,754 $11,259 
SOiRCE: Institutional data reported to the Coordinating Soard. 
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Table 1 

FACILITIES REPLACEMENT COSTS 
Public Senior Colleges and Universities 



Institution 1968 1973 

Angelo State University $ 9,903,426. $ 22,732,663. 

East Texas State University 26,999,499. 65,920,915. 

Umar University 31,397,975. 39,856,373. 

Midwestern University 10,067,235. 25,015,724. 

North Texas State University 49,235,343. 89.957,874. 

Pan American University 5,571,576. 24,023,460. 

Prairie View A5M University 17,129,924. 19,865.336. 

Sam Houston State University 35,338,745. 56,443,241. 

Southwest Texas State University 34,243,657. 59,342,756. 

Stephen F. Austin State University 33,941,286. 63,944,709. 

Sul Ross State University 12,044,924. 17,610,220. 

Tarleton State University 10,224,109. 17,654,637. 

Texas Ml University at Kingsville 23,037,260. 43,194,073. 

Texas A§M University 96,575,740. 239,101,968. 

Texas Southern University 22,089,408. 30.310,269. 

Texas Tech University 88,419,090. 159,015,102. 

Texas Woman's University 43,291,000. 76,928,457. 

University of Houston 49,690,457. 127,038,067. 

University of Texas at Arlington 24,158,600. 53,949,462. 

University of Texas at Austin 164,205,174. 323,383,204. 

University of Texas at El Paso 16,479.078. 31,706,770. 

West Texas State ^University 21,309,052. 45,569,464. 

TOTALS: $ 825,352.538. $ 1,632,564,744. 
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Table 2 

COMPARISON OF SPACE AVAILABLE. 1968 and 1973 
PUBLIC SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES^ 



Fall Educational & 
General So. Ft._ 



^ OW ilVMtilBLE 

Fall FTSE So. Ft./FTSE^ 



- Institution 


1968 


1973 


igOo 






i ? / J 


Afioelo State University 


254 f/d/ 


0«5<1 COO 

329fl3Z3 


O CO? 




oa ft 


Q1 A 


East Texas State University 


473f561 


828*408 


o,1hU 






111 9 


Lafiiar University 


453 •128 


500,421 


8*707 




CO C 


7 


Midwestern University 


216.119 


374*560 


2,876 


Z,S17 


7C 1 


ICO, 


North Texas State University 


S28»242 


1,267*670 


13*120 


13*146 


CO t 

63*1 


Oil il 


Pan American University 


151 ,153 


359*5/7 


3,419 


5,517 


A/l O 


00.4 


Prairie View A&M University 


409 .055 


447 •633 


4,062 


4*130 


100.7 


iUo.4 


Sam Houston State University 


499 JO 1 


744 #701 


7,223 


9,109 


CO o 

09,2 


oi «o 


Southwest Texas State University 


414»967 


759*559 


A A >i A 

8,049 


11 ,220 


51 


C7 7 


Stephen F. Austin State University 


349 f 850 


520*177 


Q TOO 

8,193 




AO 7 


C7 9 


Sul Ross State University 


175t678 


275*io3 


2,128 


O 1 ill: 


W«0 




Tarleton State University 


252 9902 


329,398 


Z,475 


£,/lo 


1 AO O 


l£ 1 


Texas A&I University 


408 #780 


670,429 


9,o05 


C A£Q' 
D tUO? 


70 O 


1 in R 


Texas A&M University 


2*303.032 


3,oQ8,9S9 


12,835 




1 70 A 


107 1 


Texas Southern University 


424.295 


507.748 


3,826 


6,092 


110.9 


83.3 


Texas Tech University 


1,115.601 


2.034.029 


17,902 


19,668 


62«3 


103.4 


Texas Woman's University 


457,473 


702,220 


4,817 


5,322 


95.0 


131.9 


The University of Texas at Arlington 


729.307 


1.030,103 


10*044 


12,038 


72.6 


85.6 


The University of Texas at Austin 


3,049,868 


4,059,230 


30*159 


36*765 


lOlJ 


110.7 


The University of Texas at El Paso 


415,374 


621,188 


8,090 


8,742 


S1«3 


71.: 


University of Houston 


1,007,133 


1,883,181 


18,027 


21 ,033 


55.9 


89.3 


West Texas State University 


472.650 


809,205 


5.971 


5,299 


79.2 


152.7 



The fctloiHng imtituUcns began independent operatums after 1988. ^^yjfj^^. 
iZludJd in the UstoHaal analysis for the I988.im p^ru>d, but they Wfe included 
in the projeations to 1980. 



65,827 
112.613 



109 
580 



603.9 

194.2_ 



14,867,676 22.951,552 188,355 220,277 78.9 10S^S 



«oody Collage (HS«R) 
Tex«s A&I at Corpus Chrlstl 

TOTALS 

litfn h<«tnric fioace data available for ETSU Texarkana Center, Lamar's Orange Center, Texas 
Si L^^edo Sr. UT-oIl as. UT-Permlan Basin, UT-San Antonio. Ty er State College. 
sSiceiJf enroll^nt fifu^^ the University of Houston's Victoria Center are 
Included in those for the parent institution. 

2uS0E national standard Is 113 square f^t^-i^ 
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Table 3 

SPACE, ENROLLMENT INCREASE-DECREASE, 196S TO 1973 

Public Senior Colleges and Universities QQpy AViUUBLE 



Institution 


Educational § 


enrol inent 


Sq. rC. 




General Space 




per FTSE 


Angelo State University 


♦29% 


♦34% 


-4% 


East Texas State University 


♦74% 


-8% 


♦91% 


Lainar University 


♦31% 


♦3% 


♦26% 


Midwestern University 


♦73% 


♦1% 


♦70% ' 


North Texas State University 


♦53% 


♦ .1% 


♦53% 


Pan American University 


♦138% 


♦61% 


♦21% 


Prairie View A§M University 


♦9% 


♦2% 


♦8% 


Sam Houston State University 


♦49% 


♦26% 


♦18% 


Southwest Texas State University 


♦83% 


♦39% 


♦31% 


Stephen F. Austin State University 


♦49% 


♦11% 


♦34% 


Sul Ross State University 


♦57% 


♦ .8% 


♦55% 


Tarleton State University 


♦30% 


♦10% 


♦ 19% 


Texas A§I University 


♦64% 


♦8% 


♦52% 


Texas ASM University 


♦57% 


♦43% 


♦10% 


Texas Southern University 


♦20% 


♦59% 


-25% 


Texas Tech University 


♦82% 


♦ 10% 


♦66% 


Texas Woioan's University 


♦53% 


♦10% 


♦39% 


The University of Texas at Arlington 


♦41% 


♦20% 


♦18% 


Hie University of Texas at Austin 


♦33% 


♦22% 


♦9% 


The University of Texas at El Paso 


♦50^ 


♦8% 


♦39% 


University of Houston 


♦87% 


♦17% 


♦60% 


Most Texas State University 


♦71% 


-8% 


♦86% 


CUMUUTIVE CHANGES: 


♦54% 


♦17% 


+32% 
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Table 4 

CQM'AfilSON OF SPACE AVAUABIE, 1969, antt 

PUB.IC COilE.il? ^ ^ ^^^^ 

Fall Educational t 



General So. Ft. 



Fall FTSE 



Institution 



1969 



Alvin Junior College 
Amarillo College 
Anqellr.a College 
Bee County College 
Blinn College 
Brazosport College 
Central Texas College 
Cisco Junior College 
Clarendon College 
College of the Mainland 
Cooke County Junior College 
Dallas Cty. Cm. Col. Oist. <4 camp.)118,328 
Del Mar Colleoe 293,712 
frank Phi Hips College 
Galveston College 
Grayson County College 
Henderson County Junior College 
Hill Junior College 
Howard College at Big Spring 
Kilgore College 
Laredo Junior College 
Lee College 

McLennan Ccs^nunity College 
Navarro College 
Odessa College 
Panola Junior College 
Paris Junior College 
l^anger Junior College 
San Antonio Jr. Col. Oist. (2 carop.) 
San Jacinto College 
South Plains College 
Southwest Texas Junior College 
Tarrant Cty. Jr. Col. Dist. {2 camp. )380,213 
Temple Junior College 91,572 
Texarkana College - 101,479 

Texas Southmost College 104,039 
Tyler Junior College 151,915 
Victoria College 69,535 
Weatherford College 75,904 
Wharton County Junior Colltge 141,519 



61,906 
304.842 
57,572 
83.531 
101 ,369 
29.100 
107.666 
71,308 
30,643 
24.099 
84,299 



68,030 
20,120 
114,383 
109,539 
50,356 
89,998 
190,971 
158,405 
120,282 
126,151 
149,991 
138.018 
45.777 
68.056 
45.951 
366.470 
246.803 
200.928 
90,503 



1973 

70.954 
353,613 

80,108 
106,257 
160,346 
121 ,769 
176,113 
121,711 

44,332 
222,376 
104,774 
697,357 
341 ,256 

79,427 

62,299 
211,294 
141 ,710 

55,588 
131,804 
241 ,624 
250,560 
182,745 
178,094 
179.181 
232.566 

90.363 
107,178 

68.644 
500.554 
356.557 
230.664 
121 .881 
547.684 
147.847 
196.864 
136.173 
179.405 

92,764 

79.910 
196,020 



1969 

875 
1,975 
708 
926 
1.790 
608 
1.458 
953 
314 
60S 
1.017 
4,781 
3.248 
493 
746 
1.702 
1.300 
€28 
825 
2,641 
1.138 
2,073 
1.594 
1,257 
2.406 
635 
782 
527 
10.268 
4.689 
1.569 
1.081 
6.162 
1.092 
1.538 
1,094 
3,512 
1.361 
832 
2,006 



1973 

1.125 
2.375 

840 
1.158 
1.771 
1.177 
1.890 

735 

376 
1,029 
1.368 
14.158 
3,548 

402 
1.104 
2.078 
1.020 

558 

760 
2,593 
1,722 
2,39A 
1,752 

893 
2,278 

527 
1.118 

520 
13.508 
4,526 
1,474 
1.170 
8.735 

965 
1.558 
1.615 
3,721 
1,317 

771 
1,608 



1969 1973 



70.7 

154.4 
81.3 
90.2 
56.6 
47.9 
73.8 
74.8 
97.6 
39.6 
82.9 
24.7 
90.4 

138.0 
27.0 
67.2 
84.3 
80.2 

109.1 
72.3 

139.2 
58.0 
79.1 

119.3 
57.4 
72.1 
87.0 
87.2 
35.7 
52.6 

128.1 
83.7 
61.7 
83.9 
66.0 
95.1 
43.3 
51.1 
91.2 
70.5 



63.1 

95.4 
91.0 
90.5 
103.5 
93.2 
165.6 
117.9 
216.1 
76.6 
49.3 
96.2 
197.6 
56.4 
101.7 
138.9 
99.6 
173.4 
93.2 
145.5 
76.3 
101.7 
200.7 
102.1 
171.5 
95.9 
132.0 
37.1 
78.8 
156.5 
104.2 
62.7 
153.2 
126.4 
84.3 
48.2 
70.4 
103.6 
121.9 



The following irwtitutiont began independent opexvitiona aftep 29S9. They are not inaluded in 
the institution by inttitution hietoHoal emalyaiet but they will be included in the projeetione 
to 1880. 



El Paso Community College 
Midland College 

Vemon Regional Junior Collegt 
iitestem Texas College 

TOTALS; 



81 ,959 
58.048 
66.989 
119,974 



2.854 
632 
430 
748 



28.7 
91.8 
155.8 
160.4 



4.885.283 7.927.341 73.212 96,911 66.7 81.8 



Ifto space data available far iUistIn ConMinlty College, Houston CoMminlty College and ftorth 
Karris County Community College. 
2U!S0E national standard Is 70 square feet per FTSE. 
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SPACE. ENROLLMENT INCREASE - DECREASE. 1968 TO 1973 
Public CoBBUjnity Colleses 



FTSE 



BEST GOFY mum 



Institution 



Alvin Junior College 
Amarlllo College 
Angelina Cot lege 
Bee County CoUege 
-Blinn College 
Bfazosport College 
Central Texas College 
Cisco Junior College 
Clarendon College 
Col leap r»f the Mainland 
Cooke Crur^^^v Junior College 
Dallas C'^^rty Cominlty College OlstHct 
Del 'olleqe 
¥rartk Phillips College 
Galveston College 
Grayson County College 
Henderson County Junior College 
Hill Junior College 
Howard County Junior College 
Kllgore College 
Laredo Junior College 
Lee College 

McLennan Conmjnlty College 

Navarro College 

Odessa College 

Panola Junior College 

Paris Junior College 

Sanger Junior College 

San Antonio Union College District 

San Jacinto College 

South Plains College 

Southwest Texas Junior College 

Tarrant County Junior College District 

Temple Junior College 

Texarkana College 

Texas Southmost College 

Tyler Junior College 

Victoria College 

Weatherford College 

Wharton County Jyniqr College 



CuTHilatlve Figures^: 



G^^eral Space 


Enrol in^nt 


/ITTCP 
3Q» rX ./r 1 3C; 




♦ CO.t^'V 












▼ fOiO^ 


♦ 17 3t 


♦ 27.2% 


♦ £9. } « 














♦llfi ft!l 
▼ 1 f w «y/« 


♦ 63.5% 


♦ £7iQ% 




♦ 70. 5S 


- 22.8^ 


♦ It ! •V* 




♦ 1^1*/^ 


^ 9ft 7¥ 


♦822. 7S 


♦ 6^.2% 


♦440 • /X 


♦ 24.2% 


♦ 44.07. 


- / .Dm 


♦489. 3X 


♦ t S6 . 1 !v 


▲ QQ li^ 
▼ 7? .Dm 


♦ 16.1% 


A ft 5«y 

♦ •?.2* 


^ 0 .H* 


♦ 16,7% 


>- lo,4« 


▲ i<y 

T 4^, 1 4 


♦209.6% 


A # no/ 

♦ 47,7^ 


♦ iUo,oX 


♦ 84.7% 


A on «cw 

♦ 22 




♦ 29.3% 


- 21.5% 


♦ 04«/^ 


♦ in. 3$ 


* 1 ] . 1 * 


♦ ^4. 1* 


♦ 46,4% 




♦ 0O.7<« 


♦ 26.5% 


1 <^6f 
• 1 .O^ 


• ▲ 9ft M 


A CO ^ a/ 

♦ 58.1% 


♦ 51.i'& 


♦ 4*0* 


♦ 51.8% 


♦ 10.4/9 


♦ 4 I .0* 


♦ 41.1% 


♦ 9,9% 


▲ 9a M 

♦ £O.0/i 


♦ 19. 4S 


- 2o.9* 


▲ fift 9df 


♦ 68.5?5 


- 5.3% 


▲ ne 91^ 


♦ 97.3* 


- 17.0% 


▲ 197 fi<^ 


♦ 57.4S 


♦ 4fi»9^ 


A 9^ 


♦ 49.3% 


1 0^ 

- 1,3% 


▲ Ct 9* 
♦ 91,4^ 


♦ 36. 5S 


♦ 31.5% 




A MM Mat 

♦ 44.4% 


- 3,4* 


♦ 49. M 


♦ 14. 7S 


- 6.0% 


♦ 22.1% 


♦ 34.6% 


♦ 8.2% 


♦ 24.4% 


♦ 44.0% 


♦ 41.7% 


♦ 1.6% 


4> ^1 a^ 


- 11 6^ 


♦ 82.5% 


♦ 93.9% 


+ 1.3% 


♦ 9li5% 


* 30.8% 


+ 47.6% 


- 9.2% 


♦ 18.0% 


♦ 5.9% 


♦ n.3% 


* 66.8% 


- 3.2% 


♦ 37.7% 


♦ 5.2% 


- 7.3% 


13.5% 


* 38.6% 


- 19.8% 


♦ 72.9% 


♦ 62.3% 


* 32.4% 


* 22.6% 



* These cumulative figures include space and enrollment figures for the four institutions 
on the preceding table which came on line after Fall, 1969. 
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Table 6 



COMPARISON OF SPACE AVAIIABLE. 1969 and 1973 
- PRI VATE, SENinR COllEGES AND _UN IVERS ITIES^ 



Institution 

Abilene Cht istlan College 
Austin College 
Baylor Universitv 
Dallas Baptist College 
East Texas Baptist College 
Hardln-Slmmons University 
Howard Payne College 
Houston Baptist College 
Huston-Til lot >on College 
Incarnate Word College 
Jarvis Christian College 
LeToumeau College 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College 
McMurry College 
Our lady of the Lake College 
Paul Quinn College 
St, Edward's University 
St- Mary's University 
South Texas College of law 
Southern Methodist University 
Southwestern Union College 
Southwestern University 
Texas Christian University 
T^xas College 
Texas lutheran College 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Trinity University 
University of Dallas 
University of St. Thomas 
Way land Baptist College 
William Marsh Rice University 

TOTAtS: 



Fall Educational and 
General Sq. Ft. 



BEST OH AVMUBLE 

Fal l FTSE Sc^. Ft./FTSE ^ 



1969 



1973 



196*5 



1973 



1969 



1973 



i'47.500 


370,606 


3,087 
1,209 


3.042 


80.2 


121.8 


162,069 


184.112 


1,253 


134.1 


146.9 


670.723 


800,488 


5,502 


7.644 


121.9 


104.7 


57,977 


119,362 


1.280 


1.148 


45.3 


104.0 


66,455 


85.654 


709 


646 


93.7 


132.6 


207,529 
149.758 


249.225 


1.355 


1.252 


153.2 


199.1 


155.766 


1.247 


1.386 


120.1 


112.4 


83,041 


87.891 


952 


754 


87.2 


116.6 


85,866 


118.958 


647 


692 


132.7 


171.9 


140,380 


172.664 


1.020 


1.163 


137.6 


148.5 


60.941 


96 .817 


243 


665 


250.8 


145.6 


148,731 


198.519 
136.004 


737 


693 


201.8 


286.5 


113,760 


684 


709 


166.3 


191,8 


143.287 


211.458 


1.414 


1.023 


101.3 


206.7 


170,188 


190.258 


1,501 


1.380 


113.4 


137.9 


63.858 


60.469 


591 


391 


108.1 


154.7 


102,290 
275.872 


.118,374 


907 


1,068 
2.933 


112.8 


110.8 


304.042 


3.255 


84.8 


103.7 


18,327 


29,873 
1.121 ,304 


578 


768 


31.7 


38.9 


664,769 


7.010 


8,418 


94.8 


133.2 


62,321 


94.846 


416 


1,055 


149.8 


89.9 


243.599 


150,27! 


809 


864 


301.1 


173.9 


350,115 


689.075 


5.645 
422 


5.336 


62.0 


129.1 


76,852 


80,094 


550 


182.1 


145.6 


99,771 


149.297 


782 


967 


127.6 


154.4 


116,927 


174,967 
609.735 


1,453 
2,334 


1,325 


80.5 


132.1 


354.043 


2,971 


151.7 


205.2 


104,195 
73,613 


122.765 


1,069 


1,235 


97.5 


99.4 


122.666 


1,077 


1.422 


68.4 


86.3 


90,027 


172,111 


533 


722 


1€3.9 


238.4 


678.296 


771.101 


2t9S9 


3.433 


229.2 


224.6 


5.883,080 


7.948.772 


SI .427 


56.908 


114.4 


139.7 



Hpace data unavailable for Bishop CoHeget Dominican College, &ulf Coast 
Bible College, Lubbock Christian College, Wiley College and teerican 
Technological University. 

2uS0E Standard: 126.S $q. ft. per FTSE. 
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Table 7 

SPACE-ENROUMEN? INCREASE/ DECREASE, m9 to 1973 
PRIVATE SENIOR COUEGES AND UNIVERSITIES BEST OOff HVAllAfill 

fTS£ 



Institution 


E and S Soace 


Enrollment 


sq. Ft./r 


J^bilene Christian Colleue 


♦ 4S.7?> 


- 1.41^ 


♦ Sl.S;^ 


Austin College 


♦ 13.6% 


♦ 


♦ 9.5% 


Baylor University 


♦ 19.3% 


* iB.9% 


- 14. n 


Oallas Bapfist College 


♦105.8^ 


- \0.Z% 


♦129.5% 


East Texas Baptist College 


♦ ZB.BX 


- 8.B% 


♦ 41.5"^ 


Hardin-Slnmons University 


♦ 20.0% 


- 7.6% 


♦ 29. 9S 


Howard P^yne College 


♦ 4.0% 


+ 11. U 


- 6.4S 


Houston Baptist University 


♦ 5,8% 


- 20. 7S 


♦ 33.7"^ 


Huston-Tlllotson Collect 


♦ 38.5% 


♦ 6.9% 


♦ 29.5'i 


Incarnate Word College 


♦ 2ZM 


♦ 14.0^ 


♦ 7.92 


Jarvis Christian College 


* 58. 8S 


+189.2% 


- 41.92 


leTourneau College 


♦ 33.4% 


- 5.9« 


♦ 41.9% 


Mary Hardin-Bay lof College 


♦ 19. 5S 


♦ 3.6% 


♦ 15. 3S 


McMurr7 College 


♦ 47. SS 


- 27.6S 


+104.0% 


Our Lady of the Lake College 


♦ n.7s 


- 8.0^^ 


♦ 21.63; 


Paul Quim College 


- 5.31 


- 33.8« 


♦ 43. n 


St* Edward's Un1\^rs1ty 


♦ 15. 7S 


♦ 17.7% 


1.72 


St. Mary s University 


♦ 10. 2S 


- 9.8S 


♦ 22.2% 


South Texas College of Law 


♦ 62.9% 


♦ 32. 8S 


♦ 22. 7^ 


Southern Methodist University 


* 68.6% 


♦ 20.0% 


+ 40. 5X 


Southwestern Unlcm College 


♦ 52.U 


+153.6S 


- 39.9% 


Southwestern University 


- 38.3% 


♦ 6.7* 


- 42.2% 


Texas Christian University 


* 96.5% 


- BA% 


♦108.22 


Texas College 


♦ 4.2?! 


♦ 30.3% 


- 20.0% 


Texas Lutheran College 


+ 49.6S 


♦ 23.6S 


♦ 21.0% 


Texas Wesley an College 


♦ 49.6« 


- 8.8S 


♦ 64.0% 


Trinity University 


♦ 72.2% 


♦ 27.2% 


♦ 35.2% 


University of Oallas 


♦ 17.81 


♦ 15.5% 


♦ 1.9% 


University of St. Thomas 


* 66.6$ 


♦ 32. 0« 


♦ 26.1% 


Wayland Baptist College 


♦ 91. IX 


♦ 35.4% 


♦ 41.1% 


William Marsh Rice University 


♦ 13.6S 


♦ 16.0% 


- 2.0% 


CUMUUTIVE FIGURES: 


♦ 35,n 


♦ 10.6% 


♦ 22.1% 



Space data unavailable for Bishop College, DoMlftlcan College, Sulf Coa$t Bible 
College, Lubbock Clifistlan College, Wiley College and Aiserfcan Technological 
University. 
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APPROPRIATIONS OF STATE TAX FUr.OS FOR OPERATINO EXPFNSES OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THOUSANDS t'F DOLLARS, FOR FISCAL YEARS 
1967-68 ANO 1972-73 WITH P£RC£?lfAS£ GAINS FOR THE FIVE YEARS 



States 



F1sr<i1 Ve«r 
1967-68 



Fiscal Year 
1972-73 



SOT GOPy AVAILABIE 



Five Year 
Percentage 

Gain 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Art20na 

Arkansas 

Cal i^ornia •«•■••••»•• 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

•Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana «... « 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

MicK ^an *.............***#..* 

Minnesota - 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey • • 

New Mexico 

New york 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahocna •.•«••..*..#*«#•«...« 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina • 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas ...«.«..«..•..«.«....... 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington .......... ..... 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Total 



$ 58.192 


$ 106,44<i 


82. 9^ 


8,619 


21 .97? 


155.0 


46,281 


112,71? 


143.5 


■^8,985 


56.371 


44.6 


514,075 


1.009,27? 


89.0 


61 ,856 


115.24^ 


86.3 


51,655 


113.72/! 


112. n 


11,313 


25,887 


128.8 


121,109 


302,112 


135.8 


87,369 


177,819 


103.5 


26,320 


64.47fi 


145.0 


20,101 


36.785 


83.0 


301,136 


516.726 


71.6 


132.628 


210.595 


SS.8 


, 85.773 


125.505 


46.3 


69,003 


93.087 


57.8 


74,371 


148.214 


99.3 


93,123 


146.664 


57.5 


18,167 


33.512 


85.0 


67,700 


159.156 


135.1 


57,667 


154.451 


167.8 


231 ,567 


417,815 


80.4 


95,034 


174.040 


83.1 


36,720 


97.008 


164.2 


92,934 


161,464 


73.7 


21 ,375 


30.798 


44.1 


33,248 


56,780 


70.8 


11,773 


20,656 


75.5 


9,201 


12,880 


40.0 


83,758 


236,280 


182.1 


28,954 


50,968 


76.0 


^31,212 


822,425 


90.7 


106,550 


223,486 


109.8 


19,888 


27,476 


38.2 


1:0,527 


3^5,103 


1 16.0 


46,858 


81 ,720 


74.4 


67,305 


106,990 


59.0 ■ 


179.212 


388,874 
40,029 


117.0 


18,401 


117.5 


35,148 


104,980 


198.7 


16,992 


22,736 


33.8 


64,472 


127,994 
^63,528 


98.5 


234,109 


98.0 


31,695 


57,195 


69.7 


10,304 


16,743 


62.5 


74,335 


185,756 


149.9 


137.051 


190.467 


39.0 » 


44.448 


77.922 


75.3 


131.505 


257,243 


95.6 


11J23 


18,316 


64.7 


$ 4,422.142 


$ S. 528,509 


92.9% 



SOURCE. GRAPEVINE, Published by M.M. CtuwbefS, Illinois State 
University, Normal, Illinois 61761. 
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Higher Education Classifications for Appropriations Purposes 

(1) Public senior colleges and universities : Included in this 
classification are the state's 23 senior colleges and universities and 
the six upper-level institutions created by legislative acts. Funds 
also are included for the operation of two upper-level centers (East 
Texas State Texarkana Center and University of Houston Victoria Center) , 
and for the operation of upper- level programs at Uvalde by Sul Ross 
University and at Brownsville by Pan American University. These cen- 
ters and program operations were approved by the Coordinating Board 

and are funded through appropriations to the main caiapus. All the 
senior colleges and universities except the newly- established University 
of Texas at San Antonio operate under Cooi-dinating Board formulas for 
appropriations. The six upper-level institutions are funded through 
direct appropriations while work proceeds to develop a formula for their 
funding. 

(2) Public conmunity junior colleges ; This appropriations classi- 
fication currently includes 47 two-year college districts which operate 
52 institutions. These institutions are state-assisted as opposed to 
fully state supported institutions. State funds, based on a Coordina- 
ting Board formula, go to community junior colleges for instructional 
costs and administration of general academic courses. State funding 

on a formula basis for vocational -technical programs comes to these 
institutions through the Texas Education Agency. The costs of construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of physical plants at community colleges 
are met through local funds. All but three of the state's junior college 
districts have a local tax base. Tuition rates for public community 
colleges are established by the Legislature, but the institutions may 
establish the level of required fees for student services and other 
institutional needs. 

(3) Health-related agencies ; This appropriations classification 
includes The University of Texas' four health science centers and 
systemwide nursing school and the Texas Tech University School of Medi- 
cine. The health-related agencies are not under the Coordinating Board 
formula system. 

All Other ; This appropriations cla^3sification incli«3es funding 
for Texas State Technical tnstitute; Museums; Natural Fibers and Food 
Protein Committee; Institute of Texan Cultures; Western Information 
Network; Research and Services of Texas ASM University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Extension Service, Texas Maritime Academy, Moody 
College of Marine Sciences and Maritime Resources, Animal Control 
Service, Veterinary Medical Diagnostic Laboratory; University of Texas 
System Office; and the Coordinating Board, Texas College and University 
System. 
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Tabic 2 



TUITION AND REQUIRED FKES 
CHARGED TO FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

Public Senior Colleges and Univ^irsities in Texas 

Nine Months, 1968^69 ^ff AVWLABIE 



Tuition Required Fees Total Required Fees 

Institution Out-o£- Student Building Out-of- 

Resident State Service Use Resident State 

Studcats Students Fees Fees Stude^J:s Students 





$100.00 


$400.00 


$ 32.00 


$ 18.00 


$150.00 


$450.00 




100.00 


400,00 


52.00 


14.00 


166.00 


466.00 




100.00 


400.00 


42.00 


50.00 


192.00 


492.00 




100.00 


400.00 


60.00 


40.00 


200.00 


500.00 




100.00 


400.00 


51.00 


8.00 


159.00 


459.00 




100.00 


400.00 


53.50 


8.00 


161,50 


461.50 




100.00 


400.00 


46.00 


60.00 


206.00 


506.00 




100.00 


400.00 


52.00 


28.00 


180.00 


480.00 




100.00 


400.00 


44.00 


28.00 


172.00 


472,00 




100.00 


400.00 


36.00 


14.00* 


150.00 


450.00 




100.00 


400.00 


52.00 


16.00 


168.00 


468.00 




100.00 


400.00 


40.00 


16.00 


156.00 


456.00 




100.00 


400.00 


60.00 


10.00 


170.00 


470.00 


t'niv of Houston. . . . 


100.00 


400.00 


40.00 


50.00 


190.00 


490.00 




100.00 


400.00 


44.00 


42.00 


186.00 


486.00 




100.00 


400.00 


44.00 


46.00 


190.00 


490.00 




100.00 


400.00 


52.00 


24.00 


176.00 


476.00 


Southwest Texas.... 


100.00 


400.00 


50.00 


20.00 


170.00 


470.00 




100.00 


400.00 


57.00 


32.00 


189.00 


489.00 


Stephen F. Austin.. 


100.00 


400.00 


60.00 


26.00 


186.00 


486.00 




-100.00 


400. oa 




44.00 - 


204.00 - 


504 . 00. 




100.00 


^;00.00 


6J.00 


8.00 


168.00 


468.00 



* Includes $6.00 Health Service Fee. 



SOURCE: Institutional Requests for Legislative Appi opriations for 
the 1969-71 Bienaiuin. 

lostitutional Charges: 

Highest $100.00 $400.00 $ 60.00 $ 60,00 $206.00 

Loves t 100.00 100.00 32.00 8.00 150.00 

Median 100.00 100.00 51.50 25.00 174.00 



$506.00 
450.00 

474.00 
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TUITION AND REQUIRED FEES 
CHARGED TO FULL-TIME STUDENTS 

Public Junior Colleges in Texas 



Hina Months, 1968-.&9 («Qpf AVftllfiBlE 



ERIC 







Tn 1 


Required Fees 
Out-of- OuC-o£- 
District State 






s 1 1 9 no 


t^ I/O A A 


6 All AA 


Am -3 ^ { 1 t r% 1 ^ i:> A 




no 


l«fO. uU 


A O Q A A 






1 no 


i/U.UU 


' A Co A A 
H-5U.00 






IAS no 


0 A C AA 


/ C AA 


Tl1 ^ r\rt t"*/^"! 1 ^ ^ - ^ 




203.00 


^ 1 O A A 


CAI AA 






n 00 


1 / C AA 

14^.00 


A T C A A 






\fi7 00 


i On AA 

182 .Ou 


CIO AA 

512 .OU 


^ £* ^ if* Tt « « 4 /^/^ 1 1 A 




1 70 00 


i «A AA 


ATA A A 






1R0 00 


1% A A A A 

200.00 


A OA A A 

4oO • UU 






lis 00 


1 o e AA 

135.00 


A 1 C AA 

415 .UU 






1 1 0 00 


1 OA AA 

130.00 


AAA A A 

400 .00 






T IZk 00 


1 AA 


A 1 A AA 






160 00 


*) QA AA 


A $2 A A 
HHO . UU 


1ir«^^«%t^ Dt^« 1 1 ^ 1 A rr A 




1 00 


1 OQ AA 


A AA 
4JV . UU 






1 S9 00 


1 CO AA 

132 .OU 


A ^ 0 A A 
HjZ . UU 


VTr^yson vounujr junior ^ux^^g^e* 




1 99 00 


1 CO AA 


/, o 0 A A 

4j2 . UU 






150 00 


1 QQ AA 

198. UU 


A lA AA 
4 JU . UU 


11 't 1 1 tttn4^v r^r^t 1 octo 




ILL 00 


1 O A A A 

174. UU 


A A A A A 


ll/>cf'i^/4 f^r\txnf'\J ^ttry4^V C*f\'t lotVO 




1 RO 00 


1 OA AA 

ISO .00 


y. ^A A A 

460 • UU 






150 00 


O 1 A AA 

210.00 


A^A A A 
4oU .UU 






IfiS 00 


n O A A 

loStOO 


AAA A A 

400.00 






1 1 5 00 


r O C AA 

i35«00 


/ 1 C AA 

415 .00 






170 00 


m\/y A A 

200.00 


y y A AA 
440.00 






1 70 00 


200,00 


470.00 






1Q6 00 


240 •OU 


.^£U . UU 






1L7 00 


J42.00 


442 .00 






160 00 


* 200. 00 


' '460.00 






lAO 00 


180.00 


460.00 








182.00 


414.00 






no 00 


170.00 


410.00 








170.00 


430.00 


Southwest Texas Junior College.. 






215.00 


445.00 


Tarrant County Junior College... 






170.00 


420.00 








160.00 


440.00 








322.00 


512.00 








179.00 


419.00 








180.00 


415.00 








150.00 


430.00 








160.00 


416.00 


Wharton County Junior College*.. 






150.00 


400.00 


SOURCE: Institutional data subtni^ttsA to 
Austin, Texas, 1968. 


the Coordinating Board ^ 
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TUITION ANO REQUIRED FEES CHARGED TO FULL-TIME STUQEHTS 
Public Junior Colleges In Texas 

Nine Months. 1973-74 _ BBT COW WAIlABf F 



Institution 



Total 

Tn- 
Oistrict 



Required Fees 



squired 
Out-of- 
District 



Amarillf) Junior College 

Angelina College 

Austin Community College 

Bee County College 

Blinn College 

Drazosport College 

Central Texas College 

Cisco Junior College 

Clarendon Junior College 

College of the flalnland 

Cooke County Junior College 

Dallas County Community College District 

Del Mar College 

£1 Paso Community College 

Frank Phillips College 

Galveston College 

Grayson County Junior College 

.Henderson County Junior College 

Hill Junior College 

Houston Community College 

Howard College at Big Spring 

KIT gore College 

Laredo Junior College 

Lee College , 

McLennan Community College , 

Midland College 

Navarro Junior College 

North Harris County Junior College 

Odessa College 

Paito-la College 

Paris Junior College 

Ranger Junior College 

San Antonio College 

San Jacinto College 

South Plains College 

Southv/est Texas Junior College , 

Tarrant County Junior College , 

Temple Junior College 

Texarkana College 

Texas Southmost College 

Tyler Junior College 

Vernon Regional Junior College ... 

Victorie College 

Weatherford College 

Western Texas College 

Wharton County Junior College .... 



"&ut-oi^- 
State 



$ 136.00 


$ 176.00 


$ 430.00 


132.00 


180.00 


506.00 


185.00 


206.00' 


490.00 


199.00 


199.00 


967.00 


155.00 


276.00 


580.00 


300.00 


320.00 


624.00 


141.00 


171.00 


421 .00 


177.00 


177.00 


527.00 


218.00 


218.00 


522.00 


195.00 


226.00 


501.00 


110.00 


130.00 


414.00 


182.00 


226.00 


505.00 


150.00 


430.00 


974.00 


144.00 


264.00 


495.00 


194.00 


194.00 


1122.00 


139.00 


187.00 


443.00 


142.00 


142.00 


445.00 


118.00 


152.00 


432.00 


184.00 


256.00 


464.00 


186.00 


212.00 


478.00 


179.00 


275.00 


1043.00 


188.00 


188.00 


492.00 


140.00 


212.00 


515.00 


213.20 


261.20 


517.20 


150.50 


222.50 


438.50 


212.00 


236.00 


548.00 


176.00 


196.00 


480.00 


213.00 


243.00 


1077.00 


111.00 


231.00 


415.00 


162.00 


224.00 


508.00 


168.00 


168.00 


' 440.00 


196.00 


236.00 


500.00 


196,00 


216.00 


528.00 


118.00 


158.00 


462.00 


106.00 


226.00 


410.00 


156.00 


180.00 


460.00 


222.00 


294.00 


526.00 


121.00 


193.00 


985.00 


154.00 


178.00 


482.00 


221.00 


293.00 


525.00 


211.00 


243.00 


1127.00 


96.00 


168.00 


490.00 


118.00 


138.00 


422.00 


140.00 


170.00 


424.00 


168.00 


168.00 


472.00 


154.00 


154.00 


458.00 


101.00 


155.00 


\i<jii.oo 



EMC^URCE; Institutional data submitted to the Coordinating Board. |gfi 
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Table 7 



STATUTORY TUITION AND FEE EXEMPTION PROGRAMS 

ffiSf CWr AVMUUE 

Legislative Authorisation 



Popular Name of Program 



Exemption of certain Veterans* Dependents, 
etc. of the Armed Forces of the United 
States from payment of Fees 

Exemption of Highest Ranking Graduate of 
Accredited High Schools from Payment of 
Tuition Fee for Two Semesters 

Exemption of Students from Other Nations 
of the American Hemisphere from Payment 
of Tuition Fee 

Exemption of Deaf or Blind Students from 
Payment of Fees 

Exemption of Children of Disabled Firemen, 
Peace Officers, Employees of the Texas 
Department of Corrections, and Game 
Wardens from Payment of Tuition and 
Laboratory Fees 

Exemption of High School Graduates 
Boarded in State Orphanages from the Pay- 
ment of Tuition and Fees 

Exemption of Certain Students from the 
Payment of a Part of the Tuition Charges 
(not to exceed $2S) in cases of Hardship 
Created by Tuition Increase passed by the 
Legislature 

Connally-Carrillo Act Exemption of Tuition 
and Certain Fees 

Exemption of Tuition and Certain Fees for 
Firemen Enrolled in Fire Science Courses 

Exemption of Tuition and Certain Fees for 
Children of Prisoners of War or Persons 
Missing in Action 



Section 54.203 Vemon»s 
Texas Codes Annotated, 
Education Code, 1971 CVTCA^ 

Section 54.201 VTCA 



Section 54.207 VTCA 

Section 54.205 VTCA 
Section 54.204 VTCA 



Section 54.202 VTCA 



SecUon 54.101 VTCA 



Section 54.206 VTCA 
Section 54.208 VTCA 
Section 54.209 



Nursing Student Tuition Scholarship 



Section 54.102 



1S2 



L . ii i x. ■ Pop"^^^ Name of Program 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee to Teachers, Profes- 
sors, or Other Employees of Texas State 
institutions of Higher Learning, their 
Husband or Wife as the case may be, and 
their Children 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee to Military Personnel 
and Dependents 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee to Resident of 
Bordering State who Registers at a Texas 
Public Junior College 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee to a Non-Resident 
who Maiiies a Resident of Texas 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee for an Alien Living in 
this Country under a Visa Permitting perma- 
nent Residency or who ha£ filed with the 
Proper Federal Immigration authorities a 
Declaration of Intention to become a 
Citizen 

Application of Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee for a Teaching 
Assistant, Research Assistant, or Other 
Student Eniployee; provided Student Employee 
is employed at least one-half time in a 
•posicioTi which relates to hxh degree 
program 

Application for Resident Rather than Non- 
Resident Tuition Fee for a Non-Resident 
Student holding a competitive Scholarship 
of at least $200 for the academic year or 
summer fov which he is enrolled 

Special Item Appropriation For Tuition 
Scholarships 



Legislative Authorization 
Section 54.059 VTCA 



Section 54,058 VTCA 



Section 54.060 VTCA 



Section 54,056 VTCA 



Section 54.057 VTCA 



Section 54, 051 (o) VTCA 



Section 54.051 (p) VTCA 



Appropriation Bill 



